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Tour up the Salwen—Depopulation— 
A Church impoverished and dis- 
couraged. 

Feb. 16, 1854.—Left Maulmain in 
company with Mr. Whitaker, for a tour 
on the Salwen. As we were forced by 
the tide to stop on our way, we went on 
shore north of Martaban village. The 
people all along the banks on the Marta- 
ban side seem to be much less numerous 
than they were before the war, and 
whether they will ever settle again in 
their old homes, or whether the gospel 
will be preached to them in their new 
ones when we find them, is yet to be 
seen. Except by now and then a zealot 
in the cause of Buddhism, we are heard 
with far more attention and far less dis- 
putation than formerly. 

17.—Stopped for a short time at a 
Karen village on the Martaban side, and 
arrived in the evening at what was once 
Chetthingsville, now a gun-boat station. 
This place, with the teak zayat and 

22 


pastor’s teak house, and all the other 
houses, was burned down by the Bur- 
mans during the war. The loss, I under- 
stand, was over 2000 rupees, and proba- 
bly not a pice will ever be recovered or 
repaid to the people, though their claims 
have been presented to the government. 

A portion of the former residents here 
are now living a few miles inland, with 
their ordained pastor, in small bamboo 
shanties. The pastor’s house being the 
largest, serves for their Sunday worship. 
We walked out to the village in the even- 
ing, and found the people very unsettled, 
the most of them, with their pastor, 
disposed to remove into the Martaban 
province and commence a new village. 
What they will do remains to be seen. 
They are very much discouraged. 


Marked distinction between heathen 
and Christian—A desirable out- 
station. 

18.—Went into the jungle and visited 
three other villages, two heathen and 
one Christian. The distinction between 
heathen and Christian seems more 
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marked than in former years, as the 
unconverted often build by themselves 
in preference to having their houses near 
the Christians; and I fancy they do not 
attend worship on the Sabbath as they 
once did, nor mingle with the Christians 
as formerly. This is a result to be 
expected from the preaching of the 
gospel, as those who are not brought to 
love it are repelled by their own hearts 
further from it. 


19.—Lord’s day.—Though not very 
well, preached twice, and there were 
four meetings to-day. Endeavored to 
encourage the people to go on and hope 
for better days. 

20.—On our upward journey stopped 
for a few moments at one of the most 
rural, clean, and apparently civilized 
Burmese villages I have ever seen in the 
country, of good size and thrifty appear- 
ance. This, too, is a gun-boat station. 
Having the rapids of the river to con- 
tend with, made but a short stay. 


21.—Stopped for a few moments at 
the place once called Chummerah, where 
Miss Cummings lived for a while, where 
she was attacked by the fatal fever that 
carried her to the grave, and from which 
place, for some years past, all the natives 
have removed. 

We arrived in the afternoon at the 
confluence of the Yunzalen and Salwen 
rivers. Here were once two stockades, 
and in the days of Burmese power an 
important place. We find nothing left 
of the former Burmese town except the 
ruins of pagodes, fruit trees, and the 
name, Kau-Ka-reet. Many tales are told 
of the rapacity and savage rule of the 
Burmans at this place, and of the abuse 
the Karens received, in days now num- 
bered. Near the chief’s house are the 
remains of an old banyan tree, formerly 
an object of worship, down to which 
Karens who would not bend were forced, 
with insult and scourging. The tree has 
been overturned and partly burnt, and 
still using for fuel and to enclose a buffalo 
yard. The Burmans are not; where they 
are, at least, the Karens did not know. 
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This is an important point, and here it 
is desirable a Karen assistant be placed. 
The chief and two or three other fami- 
lies are disciples, and up the Yunzalen 
are thousands of Karens, as this is and 
has been a favorite Karen residence, 
Up this stream, some twenty years ago, 
a young Karen set himself up for a 
demi-god, and at one time had thousands 
of followers. But he has passed away, 
though his teachings, alas! to too great 
an extent remain. Here a faithful 
preacher of the gospel may have a most 
inviting field. From this point villages 
can easily be reached high up on the 
Yunzalen and Benling streams, the head 
waters of the Belin river, and in the 
country about them. Here schools can 
be introduced, as none of the people 
have learned to read. The chief is 
anxious for a teacher, and may God send 
them one on whom his blessing will 
descend. 

Meetings with the Church—Attentive 
Burmans. 
22.—Assembled the few disciples for 
covenant meeting. The chief, who had 
been absent from home, bad but just 
returned, and a meeting not having been 
expected, several men of the village were 
absent, so that the number present was 
quite small. The chief has been five 
days’ journey up the country, with an 
officer of government, to a place on the 
frontier where the people, through the 
influence of old Martaban Burmese 
officials, are not well disposed to the 
English rule. Mr. Whitaker conducted 
the services this evening, and preached 
in Karen to a very attentive assembly. 
23.—After a season of communion 
with the disciples, we parted company, 
Mr. Whitaker going overland to Belin, 
and thence homeward by way of the 
Sitang valley. Not feeling competent 
to undertake a twenty days’ journey over 
mountains and paddy plains in the hot 
sun, I left in the boat for where Chet- 
thingsville formerly was, to spend tle 
night. To show the di erence between 
going up and down these streams, I may 
mention that { came down in six hours, 
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with four men, a distance we were two 
days going up with cight men. 

On my way down, stopped at the 
Burmese village Shway-goon, preached, 
distributed testaments and tracts, and 
found the people willing to listen to the 
message of mercy. 

However jungle labor may have agreed 
with me in former years, it is clear that 
the time has passed when I can go out 
and make it a business to spend the dry 
season as formerly. Some missionaries, 
I find, do grow infirm in spite of them- 
selves, — and old, too, I may say. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 


LETTERS FROM MR. BIXBY. 
The following letters relating to a period 


of nearly three months, give an interesting 
view of the beginnings of missionary life. 


Looking forward. 


Maulmain, Dec. 31, 1853.—It hes 
been in my heart for several weeks to 
write, but my time has been so much oc- 
cupied that it has not before been prac- 
ticable. My communications must ne- 
cessarily be hasty and brief. Everything 
must be made secondary to direct efforts 
for the salvation of the heathen. I feel 
80 poorly qualified for this great work, 
that I cannot be satisfied to bring to it 
less than the utmost possible exertion. 
When I reflect on the importance of the 
work and the extraordinary men who 
have adorned this station, and when I 
think of myself, “a plain man,” —“ slow 
of speech and of a slow tongue,” I feel 
that nothing should keep me from bring- 
ing to it, if no other qualifications, an 
undivided heart, untiring industry, and 
the most uniform and constant piety. I 
have considered well the nature of our 
work and the nature of our resources, 
before and since entering the field. I 
enter with trembling and with a sense of 
utter helplessness, but with no shrinking 
apprehensions of failure. “I know in 
whom I have believed.” He who can do 


nothing alone, can do all things through 
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Christ strengthening him. Ours is no 
doubtful warfare. We fight not as those 
who beat the air. There is to be many 
a hard struggle, many tried soldiers will 
fall in the contest, but the victory is cer- 
tain. Like our glorious Leader, we shall 
conquer, though we die in the conquest. 


Trials and comforts. 


We have already found seasons when 
our faith is put to the test. The past six 
months have been a season of peculiar 
trial. The band of young missionaries 
has been broken. Two of the number 
now slumber in the dust. How dark 
and mysterious are the providences of 
God! It is his “ glory to conceal.” His 
throne is founded in righteousness. “ He 
doeth all things well.” We have all 
been more or less afflicted. Some of us 
have been led to the bedside, to see our 
dear companions lying on the borders of 
the grave ; but God has raised them up 
again. He hasin great kindness and 
mercy strengthened those who remain. 
We are nop enjoying a good degree of 
health ; my own has been uniformly good. 
Mrs. Bixby has been well since recover- 
ing from her severe illness. We have no 
reason to think that the climate is uncon- 
genial to the health of either of us,— no 
more so, at least, than to Americans in 
general. We have had fears that the use- 
ful career of our excellent br. Wade was 
about to close. He had frequent ill turns, 
but is better now. May God spare him ! 
We need his ripe experience and his 
pious counsel. 


The cholera is sweeping off hundreds 
of natives in Mergui and other places. 
It cannot be expected to pass by Maul- 
main. There is something very solemn 
in the thought that we are standing in 
the midst of death, that his poisoned ar- 
rows are flying in every direction, and 
thus, that though now in health, to-mor- 
row we may be in the grave. But our 
hearts are not dismayed. The outward 
man sometimes shudders and starts back, 
but the inward man is courageous, strong 
in the Lord. 
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** Death cannot make our souls afraid 
If God be with us there.” 


O, it is sweet to feel that we are clasped 
in a Father’s arms. “The munition of 
rocks” is our defence. God is our re- 
fuge. We will not fear, but toil on, un- 
til the time of our deliverance shall 
come. I often think it would be far bet- 
. ter to depart and be with the Lord, but 
I desire to remain a few years to tell the 
poor heathen about Jesus. We are very 
happy in the Lord. Our dwelling is 
often a sweet Bethel to our souls. We 
feel deeply the loss of friends. Our sepa- 
ration from those we lové is most pain- 
ful, sometimes, to bear. Our hearts 
bleed ; the wounds are opened afresh al- 
most daily by some occurrence which 
touches the cords that have so recently 
been severed. But our pleasures are no 
less now than when in the bosom of 
friendship and love, surrounded by all the 
comfortsof home. Our joysspring from 
asure, unfailing fountain. Where we can 
be happy in Jesus, the desert or the jun- 
gle is pleasanter than a palace. 


Sorrow for the heathen, 


We have but one abiding cause of 
sorrow. While we rejoice in the Lord, 
we mourn over men. My soul daily 
mourns on account of the dying thou- 
sands around me. “ How can I endure 
to see the destruction of my kindred?” 
Daily my ears are filled with the native 
music which tells me that another soul is 
lost. I hear it with a sigh for the depart- 
ed. Suppose yourself a physician, in the 
midst of myriads of human beings in- 
fected with a deadly malady. The na- 
ture of the disease is known to you; a 
sure remedy isin your possession; but 
you are unable to apply it, — hundreds 
die daily for the want of it. You could 
faintly conceive the feelings which agi- 
tate me while walking the streets of 
Maulmain. One missionary can indeed 
tell of the only antidote for sin. But 
what is he among somany? He is faith- 
ful and untiring in his efforts to save 
them, but he cannot reach a hundredth 
part of them. We have two large pro- 
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vinces as our field, and there are only 
two of us. 

We feel that thousands must die with- 
out the slightest knowledge of Jesus, 
As they draw near the valley of death 
they see no light there,—no gleam of 
hope cheers their spirits. They must 
traverse it alone; no angels cheer their 
way, no Saviour’s voice says to them 
“ Come up higher,” no Father welcomes 
them to the paradise of God. They 
waken to a consciousness of the exist- 
ence of the one true and living God, and 
are banished, with all the nations that 
forget Him. 

Incipient labors. 

With such views my spirit cannot rest. 
I cannot talk much yet, but I have the 
pleasure of doing a little that I trust will 
result in good. I can read the bible so 
as to be understood. I go out with 
my teacher and read a selection of pas- 
sages so arranged as to give the substance 
of the gospel. Ican make a few com- 
ments upon them. The more I speak, 
the more I am able to speak. I enjoy 
some delightful seasons in thus endeavor- 
ing to communicate the bread of life. I 
can read and sing in Burmese and Pe- 
guan, and speak a little in both, though 
I study only the Peguan. I attend the 
prayer meetings, and speak, sometimes 
through an interpreter. I visit the 
schools, and teach the children to sing 
hymns which contain an epitome of the 
gospel. Thus I am able to send the 
truth into many heathen families. The 
children like to sing very much. I feel 
certain that the communication of truth 
in this way will not be without its reward. 
All these exercises bring me into con- 
tact with the people, give me an influence 
over them, and enable me to speak more 
and more of theirlangyages. Our social 
religious meetings are increasing in in- 
terest. We hope soon to be able to com- 
municate cheering intelligence respect- 
ing the progress of the work in Maul- 
main. We do not believe that the 
people of Maulmain have “become 80 
hardened” as to be impervious to the 
truth and spirit of the gospel. 
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The Burmese church — A promising 
school. 


March 2.—The Burmese church in 
Maulmain appears to be in a prosperous 
condition under the labors of its new pas- 
tor. There are now,as there always have 
been, frequent calls for discipline. Two 
young men—one the teacher in Mrs. Ran- 
ney’s school, the other the binder in the 
printing oflice—have been excluded re- 
vently, after due forbearance, admonition 
and prayer. One excluded member has 
been restored. I have been highly delight- 
ed with the system and order which govern 
all the business meetings of the church. 
Many respectable churches in America 
might here learn useful lessons in the 
very important work of church discipline. 
The pastor presides at all these business 
meetings with becoming dignity. Te is 
not specially gifted as a preacher; in- 
deed, several members of the church 
surpass him in this respect; but no man 
has a more unblemished and unblamable 
character, a more discreet and well bal- 
anced mind, or a more meek and devoted 
spirit. Ife appears to have the respect 
and confidence of the members of the 
church, and “a good report of those who 
are without.” But being exposed to the 
corrupting influence of the heathenism 
all around them, and the pastoral rela- 
tion being in its infancy, both church and 
pastor need the constant watchfulness 
and counsel of the missionary. 

The pastor’s wife is now very usefully 
employed. She came to Mrs. Haswell, a 
few days since, and expressed a desire 
to teach a school of little girls, some of 
whom had requested her to teach them. 
Mrs. Haswell gave her such counsel and 
encouragement as were needful. On 
the next Sabbath morning she came to 
the Sabbath school with fifteen little 
girls. The number, no doubt will greatly 
increase, and from the pious, consistent 
life of the teacher we hope _ that, 
while learning to read, a foundation will 
be laid in their minds for a Christian 
character. Two things particularly in- 
terest me in this: first, that the children 
should ask to be taught, secondly, that the 
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pastor’s wife should crave the privilege of 
teaching them. We hail with peculiar 
joy every indication of a self-sustaining 
power in these native Christians. 


Native preachers sent forth—Personal 
labors. 


Br. Haswell is now taking a jungle tour 
in the province of Martaban. He will 
probably go as far as Shwaygyeen. He 
has taken with him Moung Oung Men, 
of Amherst, and Moung Loon, of Mo- 
poon, with the intention of settling them 
in some place in the Sitang valley. J. 
C. Todd, Esq., of Maulmain, (a Presby- 
terian) has liberally offered to support 
them there, under the direction of the 
mission. They are tried men, and we 
may reasonably hope for great and good 
results from their settling there. Br. 
Haswell is laboring with great zeal and 
efficiency, and I doubt not you will learn 
in due time of cheering effects. If the 
vision tarry, wait for it, for it will come. 
His efforts, made in such devotion, single- 
ness of purpose, and perseverance, will 
not return void. 

You may desire to know what I am 
doing. While in Maulmain I attend, on 
two evenings in the week, a Burmese 
prayer meeting, on one evening a sing- 
ing school for the natives, and on another 
a prayer meeting in the English chapel. 
On the morning of every week-day I 
walk, or drive, making it in my way to 
call at the schools. The teachers are 
much more faithful and the children 
more punctual, when they know that 
the teacher is coming to see them. 
From nine in the morning until four in 
the afternoon my teacher is with me. 
Sometimes we spend a considerable part 
of the day in the native houses, talking 
and reading. We dine at four, after 
which, if not too weary, I go out and try 
to preach a little. A little is all that I 
can do, as yet, but I am happy to know 
that I am able to communicate an epito- 
me of the gospel in Peguan, so as to be 
understood. I need not go from Maul- 
main to find hearers while, according to 
the census of 1852, there are 25,464 Pe- 
guans and Burmans in this city. But as 
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there are many villages in the provinces 
assigned to us as a field of labor, where 
the gospel is not known, I intend to 
travel most of the time until the rains 
with my teacher and assistant. 


Conversations with his teacher, 

My teacher, Ko Boke, when I took 
him, was strongly wedded to his idolatry. 
I took him in preference to a disciple, 
partly because he was a superior teacher, 
and partly because I wanted an uncon- 
verted man directly under my influence 
and training. I have kept him and my- 
self on those portions of the bible that 
are adapted most directly to enlighten 
the mind and arouse the conscience. 
He would frequently say when reading 
the bible, “ This is a wise book.” “ Eng- 
lish books,” he observed one day, refer- 
ring to the Scriptures, “are full of wis- 
dom.” 1 took the opportunity to show 
him why the bible is a wise book. “ Not 
because it is an English book, but be- 
cause it is God’s book.” He appeared 
deeply impressed with the thought. 

The people are dependent very much 
upon parabolical instruction. I see more 
clearly than ever why it was said of Jesus, 
“ Without a parable he spake not unto 
them.” One day, while endeavoring to 
show the sinfulness of the heart and the 
impossibility of human merit, failing to 
make the desired impression, I took a 
glass bottle and filled it with earth and 
water. When the earth was all settled 
to the bottom I told him, “ This repre- 
sents the human heart when all around 
goes right. It appears clear and good.” 
I then shook the bottle and said, “ This 
represents the heart when things go 
wrong,” &c. Le saw it at once and ex- 
claimed, “ You have got it right, teacher, 
you have got it right.” 

One day he seemed rather more in- 
clined to the religion of his fathers than 
I had observed for several days, and was 
somewhat perplexed by the warfare 
which was going on within. I took him 
to an idol-house, and after asking some 
questions about the nature of their wor- 
ship I said, “I have come here to preach 
to these gods.” I commenced as if they 
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were so many men, but he interrupted 
me by saying, “ Why, teacher, they do not 
understand you!” “ If they understand 
you when you pray to them,” I replied, 
“they understand me when I preach to 
them.” He appeared extremely mortified 
and said, “ They are nothing but earth 
and water, unable to see, hear, feel, eat, 
or understand. I will not worship them 
any more.” He afterwards told Mrs. 
Bixby he was never so ashamed in his 
life as when the teacher took him to hear 
him preach to the gods. He added, 
“ Those who worship idols must be in- 
sane.” After reading the forty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah he said, “ I cannot and 
I will not believe in Gaudama or Nig- 
ban.” From that time forward we have 
seen cheering evidence of the working 
of the gospelleaven. He says, “ At first 


this religion was all dark to me; now it 
is a little light, and Gaudama’s all dark.” 


A preaching excursion— Faith shown 
in action—His teacher ‘‘ almost 
convinced.” 

On the 20th of February we left 
Maulmain for the village of Terraneh, 
situated on the Gyne, about twenty miles 
from Maulmain. The village is com- 
posed of 330 houses, as I was told, and 
contains about a thousand inhabitants. 
They are Peguans, and the Peguan lan- 
guage is exclusively taught in their 
kyoung. We took with us Ko Oung Moo, 
native preacher, my teacher, Ko Boke, 
and Men Tha, an interesting Christian 
Burmese girl, baptized since she has 
been in our family. The sun being ex- 
tremely hot, we left in the evening. 
About seven o’ clock we ran fast on a 
sand bank. The current being strong, 
and the boat going at a great velocity, 
we came near being precipitated into 
the river, in which case some of' us, in all 
probability, would have been devoured 
by alligators, ‘The boatmen were afraid 
to get out. They said several men had 
been killed there, and they proposed to 
remain there until morning. The night 
was fearfully dark, but we feared the 
scorching rays of the sun more than the 
darkness of the night. Ko Oung Moo, 
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perceiving that we were anxious to get 
on, said, “I am not afraid ; I cannot be 
afraid; the eternal God is here.” Te 
then spoke of the preservation of Daniel, 
and said, “ God is equally able to shut the 
mouths of alligators.” He jumped into 
the stream, pushed off the boat, and we 
were soon on our way. This practical 
exhibition of trust in God, I doubt not, 
made a deeper impression on the minds 
of those Burmese boatmen than the most 
eloquent dissertation on faith could have 
done. 

Ko Boke then asked if he might 
preach at Terraneh ; he said he wanted 
to preach. “ You may talk about Jesus 
all you can,” Mrs. Bixby replied, “ but we 
desire above all things that you should re- 
pent of your sins, believe in Jesus Christ, 
and become a disciple.” He appeared 
very much affected, said he was almost 
convinced, but it was very difficult. I 
was prepared to sympathize with this last 
remark. It is not easy to renounce a re- 
ligion that one has been taught and has 
believed from childhood, the principles 
of which have been so interwoven with 
the texture of the expanding mind as to 
constitute a part of it and give to it 
shape and coloring,—especially to re- 
nounce it for a religion new and mysteri- 
ous; that is also arrayed against what 
have been some of the choicest pleasures 
of life. But we follow him with line up- 
on line, and with unabated confidence ia 
the means divinely appointed for the 
conversion of souls. Ko Oung Moo com- 
menced to talk with him and continued 
until near morning, when Ko Boke 
asked for prayer. 

We found on our arrival comfortable 
apartments in a large zayat, where we 
obtained a little rest. 

Eager attention of the villagers. 

When I awoke, the next morning, a 
large number of Peguans had gathered 
around the zayat, impatiently waiting to 
see the “teacher and mamma.” Before 
we had time to dress, the zayat was nearly 
filled with women and children, the men 
remaining oustide. I commenced to ques- 
tion them about Jesus, but soon found that 
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it was anew name to nearly all of them. 
A few had heard from br. Haswell some- 
thing of the gospel. The women do not 
read nor understand reading very well, as 
the colloquial style is different from the 
written. I read and talked as I could, 
with Ko Boke to illustrate to their com- 
prehension. Ko Oung Moo is well qual- 
ified to instruct, but what came from me 
seemed to have much more weight with 
them. So I continued until quite ex- 
hausted. The number then in and 
around the zayat was about three hun- 
dred. When we sung hymns in Burman 
they could not understand them. But 
they were pleased with it, and so we 
would sing a verse and Ko Oung Moo 
would interpret. The muses have not 
begun to work in Peguan yet. The mul- 
titude continued to throng us until I 
was obliged to send them away in order 
to take refreshment and rest, inviting 
them to come again in the evening. 

After taking a little rest I came out 
to converse with a few men who were 
waiting to hear the word. I remained 
with them nearly all day, reading and 
expounding the Scriptures. Here I 
found Ko Boke invaluable. He could 
understand all I said and put it into the 
proper form, and would add to and illus- 
trate it with aptitude and zeal. I some- 
times was almost forced to believe that 
he had met with a change of heart, from 
the clearness of his views and the earn- 
est manner in which he would declare 
the truth. 

About four o’clock Ko Oung Moo re- 
turned to the zayat and said he had 
found many men who listened attentively 
to him until he was completely exhaust- 
ed. “Tcame here,” he observed, “ many 
years ago, first with Teacher Judson and 
afterwirds with Teacher Haswell, and 
only a few men could be found to listen 
to the gospel: now we have a great 
many who want to hear. It must be 
that the Spirit of God has come before 
us to prepare the way.” 

Within one hour from this time more 
than a hundred and fifty persons were 


in and around the zayat. Our singing 
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had a great influence in gathering 
the people, but after they came they 
listened patiently and without dissent. 
After we had talked, sung and prayed to 
the extent of our ability, we again sent 
them away with an invitation to come 
in the morning. Thus closed the most 
interesting day of my life. Would 
that I could write out my impressions and 
feelings as I opened the Scriptures for 
the first time to those who had never 
heard of Jesus! 


It was a happy day. We were taken 
by surprise. I expected, as in Maulmain, 
to go from house to house and work 
hard to get ears, but we were so over- 
run with hearers that we felt thankful to 
have them go away; the spirit was will- 
ing, but the flesh was weak. No doubt 
many came out of curiosity, as some had 
never seen a white woman before. But 
what else could influence them to come ? 
They know nothing of Jesus, and why 
should they desire him? They are sat- 
isfied with their religion, and why should 
they desire another? We thank God and 
take courage that they will come to us 
from any cause. It is after they have 
heard that an abiding interest is excited. 


Continued interest—Scriptures asked 
for— His teacher prayeth.”’ 

22.— The people have not- come in 
the multitude to day, but a good number 
of the more intelligent and inquiring 
have been present. They appear much 
interested and somewhat confiding. Sev- 
eral have asked for books to-day, saying, 
“We want to read and consider these 
things.” One man after examining the 
Peguan New Testament, said that if I 
would give it to him he would read it. 
Several men spoke and said they would 
go and hear it read. I gave it to him 
and he appeared perfectly delighted. In 
the afternoon I gave another ia the same 
way to go to another part of the village. 
Ko Oung Moo is greatly revived, — has 
preached all day with great aptitude and 
power, and for the first time I have seen 
him melted to tears and almost overcome 
with emotion. To close up the day we 
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all engaged in prayer, in English, Bur- 
mese and Peguan. Ko Boke, for the 
first time, opened his mouth in audible 
prayer. Thus closed another happy day. 

23.—I retired last night with more 
than usual weariness, but awoke this 
morning with an unusual degree of spirit- 
ual enjoyment. Iwas prepared to see 
God and enjoy God in everything, and 
to enjoy everything in God. All nature 
was still and quiet, except those feathered 
songsters in whose breasts no jarring 
strings, no discordant notes, are found to 
mar the beauty of their melody as they 
pour forth unceasing and ever-varying 
songs of praise to their great Creator. 
The scenery on either side is grand and 
captivating, —extensive paddy fields 
with their waving foliage, rugged hil- 
locks shooting up from the bosom of vast 
plains enveloped in Gaudama’s mantle, 
and the calm and beautiful Gyne, whose 
banks present the loveliest landscapes I 
ever beheld, scarcely equalled by those 
of the Delaware and the Hudson. View- 
ing this scene arrayed in unnumbered 
morning glories, I fancied myself in an 
Eden. But alas! too soon I saw Adam's 
fallen sons coming forth from the cool 
shades, and I was awakened from my 
fond musings to look on the stern reality 
of spirits depraved and benighted. It 
has been during the day a living reality 
that men are “dead in trespasses and 
sins,” and, as in the two previous days, 
my mind has been continually exercised 
in devising means for their enlighten- 
ment and salvation. 


New hearers — Opposition. 


We had a large number in the morn- 
ing. During the middle of the day some 
forty or fifty young men were seated 
around me to hear of this strange God. 
Many of them had never heard before. 
Being weary, I employed Ko Boke to 
read until he was tired, and then they 
selected one of their own number to 
read. He continued about an hour. 
They then began to ask questions, which 
I could not answer, my vocabulary was 
so limited. I sent for Ko Oung Moo, 
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who came and preached to them with 
deep interest. We then sung a hymn in 
Burmese. 

While we were singing the head man 
came in. As he’ came up he bowed 
very respectfully, but I soon saw that he 
was angry. Ile said, “You are mad, 
you are mad.” I did not understand 
this,as I had not spoken a word. “ You 
have come,” he continued, “ to turn my 
people from their religion to the worship 
of the foreigner’s God.” Ko Oung Moo 
tried to soothe his mind, but in the at- 
tempt his own spirit took fire, and I fear- 
ed an outbreak of anger. It was a crit- 
ical time. I had no words to express 
what I wanted to say. Ko Oung Moo at 
this moment left the room from disgust, 
as I supposed, but, I afterwards learned, 
from sudden illuess. I then addressed 
the man pleasantly and asked him if he 
had ever considered our religion. He 
said he had heard, but did not like it. I 
asked if he would’ not consider it more. 
He positively refused. I told him I per- 
ceived he was a man of intelligence ; I 
did not think a wise man would condemn 
the religion of the English and the Amer- 
icans, people whom he was accustomed 
to honor, and the religion of the true God, 
without first cousidering it. He bowed. 
I then opened the Scripture Digest and 
asked him to read the following passages 
on the value of wisdom: Proverbs, i. 
20-23, iii. 13-17, viii. 82, iv. 7, and viii. 


33-36. He did so, and became perfectly 
calm. By this time Ko Oung Moo had 


returned. He commenced preaching 
and continued about an hour, the head 
man and the young men all listening at- 
tentively. le asked many questions, 
but his spirit of opposition seemed to be 
overcome. Ile gave me an invitation to 
accompany him to his house, which I de- 
clined on account of heat and weariness. 
Ile left pleasanily, with a promise to 
consider. 

The young man who had officiated as 
reader took a book, and the other young 
men promised to come and hear it read. 
We feared that the head man would. influ- 
ence them to refuse the testament, but they 
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seemed more anxious than before. We 
felt that it was a triumph. I have no 
doubt the Lord has been with us, and 
that this is only “ the dew of promise.” 


from Sau Quala. 


Pegu. 

Mr. Bixby returned to Maulmain in the 
evening, for rest, and to attend to other 
necessary duties. ‘* We are both,” he adds, 
‘in excellent health, and happy in the com- 
mencement of this glorious work, in which 
I trust we shall be permitted to continue for 
many years,” 

He propounds an inquiry, to which it is to 
be apprehended the desired response cannot 
now be made. 

Allow me to ask, can you not finda 
man for Pegu? <A young oflicer, whose 
family is in Maulmain, writing from there 
says, “‘ What are the Baptist missionaries 
doing, that they do not plant a mission 
station in this extensive and inviting 
field? the Roman Catholics are getting 
the ground before them. Hope they 
will come soon.” 


TOUNGOO. 
LETTERS FROM SAU QUALA. 
The Karens near Shwaygyeen. 


Mr. Thomas translates and sends us the 
following letter from Sau Quala, dated at 
Shwaygyeen, in his way to Toungoo, Dec. 
5, 1853. Previous notices of Quala will have 
prepared the readers of the Magazine to re- 
gard with interest any communications from 
him. 

TeacnerR AND MAmMaA Tomas: 
Dear Brother and Sister,— The grace 
of God and the Lord Jesus Christ be 
with you. 

On Dec. 1st I arrived here in Shway- 
gyeen in good health. We arrived here 
only one day before Teacher Harris left. 
Ilis wife is dead! He has now gone to 
Rangoon. Ile says if there is any one 
toconduct his children to America he 
shall return immediately ; if no one is 
found, he shall conduct them thither 
himself 

Eight Karens here in Shwaygyeen, 
have already become disciples and been 


baptized by the hands of Teacher Harris. 
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The unconverted are very numerous; I 
think more numerous than the Burmans, 
for the Burmans speak the Karen lan- 
guage and wear their dress to a great 
extent, and they confess that they live 
principally upon Karen produce. We 
constantly meet the unconverted and 
preach to them daily the word of God. 
When we preach they listen very atten- 
tively ; but, as we have only just come, 
we cannot judge of the state of their 
hearts. 


As to the Pwos, there are none here,— 
only Sgaus. There are Pwos up as far 
as Belin, —so the people here say. 

A report that Dr. Mason was about to 
leave Toungoo, prompted a resolution, after- 
wards overruled, to await for an interview 
with him at Shwaygyeen. He concludes,— 


Dear Teacher, I wish you would 
collect for me the monthly numbers of 
the Morning Star [Karen paper]. I 
wish to bind them in a volume, as I have 
done from the beginning. I also wish to 
hear from my wife and child. Do try, 
beloved teacher, and let me hear from 
them. 

Dr. Mason sends us a translation of 
another letter, relating some of Quala’s 
labors and observations at and about Toun- 
goo. 

On the 19th of January I went to the 
assistant commissioner and obtained a 
passport, after which, four of us started 
for the western jungles. We spent the 
first night at the Burmese village of Payai, 
in the house of the deputy head-man. 
We preached to him, and he listened 
very well. The village ison a stream 
that rises in the northwest and falls into 
Khaboung creek. The next day we ar- 
rived at Kahsau-mai creek, which falls 
into the Khaboung from the north. We 
passed two nights there, the next day 
being the Sabbath. The people listened 
well, and declared their purpose to lead 
Christian lives, to worship and pray to 
God, and to learn to read, and they re- 
quested me to leave one to teach them; 
so I left Sau Pepau there. 

On the 24th of January we reached 
the stream and villageof Tha-kyo. The 


from Sau Quala. [ August, 
Tha-kyo is a tributary of Khaboung 
creek on the north. The next day we 
proceeded southward and reached a 
Karen settlement on a stream called 
Katai, which falls into the Khaboung. 
Returning to Tha-kyo, we travelled for 
three days northward. 


A particular description is given of the 
route, the situation of the villages visited, 
and the direction of the streams on which 
they are built. 


The Karens in all the eight villages 
and settlements that have been named 
gave great attention; and when they 
heard “ the Karen Book” read were ex- 
ceedingly glad, and urged us very much 
to teach them to read. They assembled 
together in great numbers to worship, so 
that the places of assembling were not 
large enough to contain them. They 
wished us to stay with them, and were 
not willing to let us go. I asked them 
why they had not come tothe city when 
the teacher was there. They replied, 
“We are afraid of the Burmans. We 
Karens are like the leaves of the trees. 
When thorns fall on them the leaves 
are wounded ; and when the leaves fall 
on the thorns they are also wounded. 
Everywhere we are afraid. The white 
foreigners have come; but if we visit 
them, and they should afterwards go 
away, the Burmans say they will eat our 
flesh raw.” 

On the Ist of February we returned 
to the city of Toungoo, and on the way 
met soldiers marching in great numbers 
to the north, which produced much a'arm 
among the inhabitants. I called on Briga- 
dier W. to make inquiries. He laughed, 
and said, “ The people were marking out 
the boundary line but were not armed 
with cannon, and the Burmans lay in 
wait and attacked them, wounding five 
or six and killing twoor three. The 
Burman Christia», Moung Doot, who 
came up with teacher Mason, had his 
horse shot dead under him, and whether 
he himself escaped or not I have not 
heard. Come again and see me three or 
four days hence, and I will be able to 
tell you more. Don’t be afraid, teacher. 
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A large number of soldiers have now 
gone out with cannon, and Englishmen 
do not suffer defeat. Those who attacked 
them, I believe, are followers of the 
former governors of Sitang and Toungoo. 
They are all great rascals.” 

It was afterwards ascertained that Moung 
Doot was killed. He was Dr. Mason's 
principal boatman in his passage to Toun- 
goo, and “had been appointed native magis- 
trate in the district where he met his death. 
He was,”’ Dr. M. testifies, ‘a man of great 
business talents, and a faithful Christian.” 


I remarked that I was going to the 
eastern mountains ; when the brigadier 
said, “ The assistant commissioner is not 
at home now, but will return in five or 
six days. Wait till he comes back, and 
take a passport.” ‘Teacher, this Toungoo 
brigadier isa very good man. I go and 
talk with him and ask counsel, and he 
replies to everything and reasons with me 
just as you do. He is not harsh, but on 
the contrary is very mild. I praise him 
very highly; I am greatly pleased with 
him. May God help the English con- 
tinually. When the Burmans hold such 
offices a Karen is not allowed toapproach 
their feet. Brigadier W. is not haughty, 
but counsels and directs me like a real 
friend. The assistant commissioner is 
justso. I praise them both from the 
centre of my heart. Teacher, write 
them a letter of acknowledgment. 


The Karens on the west profess a 
determination to conform their lives to 
the precepts of the gospel, and wish to 
learn to read. On the east, too, the 
Bghai Karens, from Kanney, have en- 
treated to have a teacher sent to them. 
They wish to learn to read, and promise 
to abandon everything forbidden by the 
bible. To-morrow (Feb. 9th), I start 


with Sau Shaphau to the Bghai settle- 
ment at Thau-ye-kha, where he is going 
to remain, learn the dialect, preach, and 
teach school. 
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TAVOY. 


JOURNAL OF MR. THOMAS. 
Jungle travelling — Cholera. 

Tavoy, Dec. 16, 1853.—We are out this 
evening in a small boat, floating up the 
Tavoy river. We intended to have left 
Tavoy on the 12th, but were prevented 
by continuous and copious showers of 
rain. We are sorry to commence our 
jungle travelling so late, but even now 
we venture out of the city more than a 
week earlier than our physician advises. 
I am sorry to say that these provinces 
are again visited by that fearful scourge, 
the cholera. It is daily carrying off mul- 
titudes in the city of Mergui, as well as 
in many of the Burmese villages of that 
province. A few are daily dying in 
Tavoy. How rapidly are the heathen 
passing from all missionary influence! 
The appearance of the cholera casts a 
dark cloud over our prospects for useful- 
ness the present dry season, a hindrance 
of which we thought but little before we 
left America. 
18—Arrived in Newville. The jun- 
gle is yet very wet; we have some ap- 
prehensions of the fever. Llowever, 
the Karens are all in fine health, and are 
in from their fields ready to attend a 
series of meetingy. 


A joyous Sabbath. 


14. Sabbath evening—This day has 
been a truly refreshing season to our 
spirits. It has been mostly spent “in 
prayer and in preaching of the word.” 
This morning there were nearly a hun- 
dred present, who listened with fixed at- 
tention to a sermon from the words, 
“Willa man rob God?” After service 
an old man remained behind. Going 
through with the principal thoughts of 
the sermon, he asked me if such were the 
ideas of the text. I told him I thought 
they were exactly ; on hearing which, his 
countenance lighting up, he replied, 
“Then I understand the Scriptures a 
little already.” This led me to suppose 
that the most of those present understood 
and felt the force of this important pas- 


sage of Scripture. 
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The afternoon was spent in the usual 
Sabbath school exercises. Kaulapau 
took the Karen Bible, read a verse, and 
then passed it around the chapel, where 
fifty-four, mostly children and youth, 
were seated on the bamboo floor. He 
questioned them on the passage read 
and made many appropriate remarks. 

But there were, to me, some points of 
peculiar interest in this simple service, 
and they must have an interest for all the 
friends of missions. The bible was not 
only passed around this circle of youth, 
but read by nearly all present, and read 
so as to be understood by all. What 
added to the pleasantness of the scene 
was the fact that the most of them had 
learned to read in their jungle homes, 
Karens instructed by Karens. And let 
it be remembered that the other churches 
in these provinces are not a whit behind, 
but many of them before this church. 

I saw to-day, also, what no other mis- 
sionary has ever seen,—the entire Karen 
Bible in one of their jungle chapels. As 
I saw it passed around and heard its sa- 
cred words pronounced by these Karen 
children, my heart was truly glad. I re- 
membered how our early missionaries 
longed to see this light, and could almost 
hear the Saviour saying to me, “ Blessed 
are your eyes, for they see.” 

Tokens of increased spirituality— 

Baptisms. 

20.—The past two days have been 
spent in preaching and in covenant meet- 
ings. Hence I am able to give the fol- 
lowing statistics of the church. Two 
have been excluded; four died, one of 
whom was killed by a tiger; two have 

been reclaimed; and seven have to-day 
been baptized. Nine requested baptism, 
but the church accepted only seven. 
The members of the church generally 
seem to be in an unusually interesting 
spiritual state. After a sermon on Rev. 
ii. 4, last evening, Kaulapau was called 
upon to pray, but was so broken in spirit 
that he could with difficulty proceed. 
After he arose, he exhorted the church 
that they should not sleep, thoughtless of 
God, but awake betimes and pray. We 
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think they did so, as many confessed their 
sins with deep apparent feeling. Seve. 
ral began to speak, but were prevented 
by a flood of tears. This is what we 
have never before seen among the Ka- 
rens, and leads us to hope that the 
churches are ere long to be blessed with 
what they most of all need, a “ revival 
of religion.” 

The discouraging feature of this sta- 
tion is, the members of the church are 
not inclined, as in many other places, to 
build their houses near the chapel, where 
they can enjoy the means of grace and 
assist in maintaining their teacher. We 
did not forget to urge this subject upon 
their attention. All promised well. 

22.—Klotshai. We have held meet- 
ings the past two days in this place. 
The church is still small but on the in- 
crease. Four have been baptized and 
one wanderer reclaimed, making the 
church number twenty-five members. 
Promising candidate for the ministry— 

The system.” 

We constantly remember the pro- 
posed modification in the Karen city 
schools, which is, to invite to them only 
those desiring to preach the gospel or to 
teach jungle schools. I noticed in the 
prayer meetings here one man who made 
very noticeable prayers, superior in lan- 
guage, thought and unction to those of 
members of the churches and even of 
many assistants. Though he has a wife 
and child, I could not but think that God 
called him to preach the gospel. 1 there- 
fore asked him to come into the chapel 
this evening after all were gone. He 
came. I said to him, “My brother, 
would you not like to preach the gospel?” 
“ Yes,” said he, “I would, but I do not 
yet understand the bible. I never studied 
with the teacher in the city, nor even 
with our teaclter here in the jungle. 
I learned to read in my own house, 
evenings. When our teacher is absent 
my brethren desire me to preach, but I 
do not understand anything.” 

“But,” said I,“ you can yet learn. 
This year you can go into the city; or, 


if you will go, we will help you to go up 
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to Maulmain. If you really desire to 
preach the gospel the disciples in America 
will help you study.” 

“If they will help me while in the 
city,” he said, “it will be enough. I 
shall not dare to go to Maulmain. I do 
not know enough yet.” 

I mention this little incident to show 
what will probably be the working of 
“the new system.” If I can ask such 
men to come and study in the city, it is 
all I want. Indeed, I have serious doubts 
about the propriety of giving an indis- 
criminate invitation to young men and 
women to attend school amid the tempt- 
ations of the city. Unless a man has 
high and holy motives, unless he intends 
to preach the gospel’or perform some 
kindred work, in my humble opinion he 
had better remain in the jungle. I have 
now visited all the churches in these pro- 
vinces, some of them twice and thrice, and 
I find that the greater part of our most 
stable church members have never at- 
tended school in the city. If our breth- 
ren in America will permit us to call 
into the city only a limited number, those 
desiring to preach the gospel or teach, I 
will not complain, nor shall I dare to af- 
firm that “all schools are put down.” 


A happy church— Baptisms, 


23.— Yaville. It will be remembered 
(see last vol., p. 388) that a large number 
— nineteen — were baptized here last 
year, most of whom came from the bor- 
ders of Siam but a year before. It will 
be interesting to you to hear that none 
of these have committed offences worthy 
of exclusion. Two of them are under 
discipline for some irregularity and one 
has died in the faith of the gospel. All 
the rest remain steadfast in the church. 
It is indeed cheering to us to witness the 
improved appearance of many of these 
newly converted heathen. Upon some 
of those for whom we have felt the most 
anxiety, God’s grace is especially con- 
spicuous. Others still are indulging the 
hope that they have passed from death 
unto life, and requesting baptism. The 
unconverted attend our meetings and 
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visit us, so we have the privilege of 
preaching the gospel even to them, with- 
out leaving the chapel. 
26. Sabbath evening.— Worn out 
with fatigue, yet rejoicing on account of 
the displays of God’s grace. We have 
heard nearly all the members of the 
church relate their Christian experience. 
We have earnestly exhorted the Chris- 
tians to remain firm and active. We have 
entreated the heathen, in Christ’s stead, 
to be reconciled to God. We have care- 
fully examined and baptized sixteen 
more converts, and, lastly, administered 
the Lord's Supper to the church, 
now numbering nearly eighty members. 
While sitting at the table of the Lord, 
deeper and stronger emotions filled our 
souls than ever arose at the thought of 
dear friends or native land. 
But we are not without anxiety. Re- 
ports are constantly reaching us of the 
ravages of cholera in the city, and its 
constant approach to the Karen settle- 
ments. Will this happy church soon be 
scattered and broken? The Lord in 
compassion spare them ! 

God willing, we return to-morrow to 
Tavoy and prepare for a tour of five or 
six weeks in the Mergui province. 


ASSAM. 


LETTER FROM MR. WARD. 


Preaching tours—the people 
intimidated. 


In forwarding this account of excursions 
in the late dry season, Mr. Ward remarks 
that he kept no journal,—the sameness of 
the work disinclining him to pen a minute 
account of every day’s labors. 

Gowahati, March 17, 1854.—Of four 
different tours made during the present 
dry season, fhe first was about the close 
of November, to a village called Cohara 
some twelve miles north of Gowahati, a 
place which with its surrounding villages 
was visited by br. Danforth and myself 
in the two preceding years. At this 
village there is a gooroo and a native 


oflicial or taxgatherer. The latter is a 
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bigoted brahmin, and in virtue of his 
office is possessed of great power to in- 
timidate the people, a power which he 
uses against us. I was pained to find 
that the people were perhaps more than 
ever afraid to be seen listening to us, 
and that they seem to have been thorough- 
ly tutored toshun us. The curses of the 
brahmins, the reproaches of their fellows 
and fear of the oflicials, together with 
considerations of caste, furnish sufficient 
reason why they so often excuse them- 
selves from listening. 

Pleasant reception—Discouraging 

neglect—Doubts. 

On entering the village I went directly 
to the house of an old man who last vear 
allowed br. Danforth to hold evening 
meetings at his house. On my approach 
a woman called out to him with a 
laugh, “ Ho! bokhot” (disciple) “ your 
sahib has come.” There was a reserve 
about the old man’s manner which 
indicated that he had paid rather 
dearly for his forwardnesss and attention 
to our preaching the previous year. 
I asked them if they remembered what 
was said to them last year; to which 
one replied,“ Yes, and we have kept 
the religion of the great God,”—meaning, 
the doctrine which we had taught them. 
I said a few words to them, to which 
they gave respectful attention. But they 
said they had work to do then and would 
hear me in the evening. I accordingly 
went in the evening with Biposu, our 
native assistant, and several came together 
and listened with attention, some with 
much interest. Our meetings were 
always conducted with singing, preach- 
ing and prayer, which latter exercise 
always seems toimpress them deeply. 

After a few evenings I saw that the 
people did not come out as usual. On 
inquiring the reason various excuses 
were given. One said to another,“ Go 
and tell them that a new sahib is come, 
and perhaps they will come out.” . “No,” 
said, I “ you are not to tell a lie for the 
sake of getting them outtohear. I would 
not tell a lie if by so doing I could secure 
the attention of all the people in the 
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land.” They appeared ashamed and 
rebuked by my reply. We preached 
faithfully to them for several evenings ; 
but when I saw the number of hearers 
dwindle away, and also how difficult it 
was to secure the attention of any in the 
surrounding villages, my heart which 
had so yearned over them sank back 
upon itself; and in a letter to Mrs, 
Ward, written at that time, I find the 
following : 


“T do not feel it my duty to stay here 
catching at shadows. These people are 
taught both to shun and despise us, and 
I must leave them in the hands of their 
Judge. My mind is strongly drawn 
out towards the Cacharis, and I trust 
it will not be long before I shall be 
amongthem. Their minds are compara- 
tively open ; and the fact that in some in- 
stances they have received brahmins and 
become converts to Hindooism shows 
that their minds are not wholly at rest. 
This travelling, as we did last year 
and the year previous, throwing away 
efforts in search of a few nien to listen, 
I cannot endure ;—right or wrong, I 
cannot do it! If I am wrong I show 
myself untit for the service. For four 
or five seasons has the herald of salvation 
passed through these villages, and what 
is the result? The great difficulty has 
always been, and more especially now is, 
to hold people long enough to make them 
hear. It may be that were I of a right 
spirit, and if I had more of the unction of 
the Holy Ghost, their attention would be 
enlisted. But did not the spirit-fired 
apostle find it necessary in some instances 
to denounce, in those awful words, ‘ see- 
ing ye have judged yourselves unworthy 
of eternal life, lo, Iturn, &c.?’ Was it 
lack of faith and spirituality in him? 
And where was the fault when our 
Saviour sent forth his disciples with un- 
conditional power to turn out devils from 
men’s hearts, that in reference to those 
hearts themselves a contingency was 
noticed and provided for, to the effect 
that ‘if they will not hear you’ such and 
such a course must then be pursued ? 
I believe there are places where people 
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will hear, and for such my heart would 
leap with inexpressible joy to ‘spend 
and be spent.’” 

Perhaps the picture here given is 
darker than is meet; for I cannot, after 
all, feel that we are prepared to say it 
not desirable still to make them an 
occasional visit. 

Preaching to Cacharis—Their 
intemperance, 


One evening as I was proceeding, 
lantern in hand, to hold a meeting in the 
village, I found under a large tree in the 
road a company of some twenty Cacharis, 
who had been to Gowahati to pay their 
taxes and were now returning home. 
They were without shelter from the raw 
night air, and had no fuel, either for 
cooking or to keep up a fire for protec- 
tion against tigers. It appeared that 
they had purposed to stop for the night 
in the building which I was occupying, 
a house erected for the accommodation 
of the magistrate in his annual circuit. 


I invited them back to the house, and 
after much persuasion (for they could 
not appreciate disinterested kindness) 
their fears were so far overcome that 
they returned with us. These, together 
with my coolies who are also Cacharis, 
made a very respectable congregation to 
whom we preached about two hours, 
with singing and prayer. They evi- 
dently belonged to the higher class of 
that people; and they listened with an 
intelligent and respectful attention. It 
was a joy tome to unfold the gospel — 
the world’s great atonement—toa people 
unbiased by a brahminical priesthood 
and unfettered by caste. They seem to 
me to present an interesting and hopeful 
field for missionary labor, the principal 
obstacle to success being their habits of 
intemperance, and the fact that none of 
them can read. As an instance of their 
intemperance I will mention the follow- 


A Cachari who had been for some 
time a servant with us, came to where I 
was and urged me to visit his village. I 
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and found it contained some forty or fifty 
houses. A goodly number of people 
gathered around us, to whom I explained 
the true condition of lost man as fallen 
under the necessary penalty of God’s 
injured government, and unfolded to 
them the one only deliverance through 
the great propitiating Substitute. My 
heart was greatly enlarged, and I preach- 
ed to them till too much fatigued to say 
more. Biposu also spoke tothem. A 
few seemed much impressed, and two of 
them said they had heard these things 
from the Barker sahib. I find the honor 
of that man’s name in many places. 
All speak of him as kind and geod. We 
left them with a promise to visit them 
again, at which they seemed pleased. 
They also begged me to establish a school 
among them, a proposal of which at that 
time I thought favorably. 


At the time appointed I again visited 
them, but what was my disappointment 
to find that only some half-dozen came 
out of their houses! I inquired if the 
people would not come out to hear again 
the word of the great God, but those of 
whom I made the inquiry seemed con- 
fused. The one who had lived in our 
family finally said that they had all spent 
the night in drinking and carousing, so 
that some could not even then get up 
and others were ashamed to come out. 
I told them I hoped God would forgive 
them the great slight they had offered to 
his word; then at once mounting my 
horse, rode away with a heavy heart, 
doubting in my mind whether they were 
really intoxicated, or whether they had 
been dissuaded from hearing by the na- 
tive officer, a mussulman who resided 
near their village. 


Such scenes sober the heart and teach 
us juster sentiments than we are wont to 
cherish of the real nature of the enter- 
prise in which we have embarked. They 
bring down the heart’s pride, and seem 
to say to us in our confusion, “ Gird 
up now thyself like a man,” and try 
thy strength of mind and heart, if thou 
hast either. 


proceeded to the village next morning 
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Excursion down the river. 

I had intended to proceed at once 
northward to the Cachari country, about 
two days’ journey from Gowahati, but 
hearing that Dr. Peck, of the Deputation, 
was on his way to Assam, it seemed 
undesirable to be so far away from Gow- 
ahati at the time of his arrival. 

I therefore returned, and with br. 
Danforth went down the Brahmaputra 
about fifteen miles, for the double purpose 
of visiting some villages in that vicinity 
and of meeting Dr. Peck, on his way 
up. Br. Danforth however fell ill after 
a few days and returned to Gowahati. 
Our tents were pitched on the bank of 
the river at a village by the name of Pa- 
lusbari, where a large mart is held twice 
a week at which two or three thousand 
people come together, furnishing a favor- 
able opportunity for preaching. Taking 


our stand a little out of the crowd, we 
usually commence talking perhaps with 
a single individual at first, when large 
numbers soon gather around, furnishing 
a good audience (a changeable one of 


course) as long as we have strength to 
speak. Another day we preached to 
people who came to the tent, and visited 
the neighboring villages. There are 
several villages in this vicinity which had 
been frequently visited by Mr. Barker, 
and occasionally since by Mr. Danforth ; 
and being on the great river are accessi- 
ble at all seasons and therefore favorable 
for missionary labor. 

A Hindoo vindicating Brahminism. 

I one day went over the river toa 
weaver village which has a large popula- 
tion. Here I was listened to by a nu- 
merous company to whom I preached the 
gospel in the most strict sense of the 
word for about an hour, showing the 
absolute necessity of an atonement,— that 
Jesus Christ, God manifest in the flesh, 
made the great atonement,—that God 
commands all men to renounce sin and 
believe in Christ for forgiveness, &c., 
all which they pronounced good and all 
seemed much interested. Then came 
the part which generally and very 
naturally follows,— that their own sys- 
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tem, which has had the sanction of ages, 
and in which their ancestors had lived 
and died, was best for them and ours was 
best for us; that they must remain in the 
religion which God had given them, &e, 

One very clever and tolerably candid 
man stepped forward to defend their own 
theories, and his arguments must be met 
or the whole company would think them 
unanswerable, It is-very easy to see the 
absurdity of their doctrines, but a differ- 
ent thing to make them see it. He pro- 
posed a great many things, some of which 
were the following : 

To defend the character of their corrupt 
gods, he claimed that their corruption 
was a necessity involved in their becoming 
incarnate with appetites and passions. 
But what was sin in man was not so 
in them; for God, as the great Proprie- 
tor of all things, can do what he will 
without sin: that, as fire remains unde- 
filed from contact with corrupt matter, 
but consumes alike the dry and the green, 
so God’s nature remains pure from the 
contact of sin, do what he may. Again, 
in mitigation of man’s guilt, he claimed 
that God resides in men, causing what- 
ever they do, good or bad; or again, if 
they have some guilt, that taking the 
name of Ram or some other god even 
once before they die, will secure salva- 
tion; and at any rate, that when the end 
of the world shall come they will all, all 
living existences, be absorbed into the 
divine essence. 

These and other theories too numerous 
to mention were proposed, and required 
to be answered satisfactorily and in a kind 
and candid manner. Driving him from 
point to point, contrasting all along the 
excellences and the glories of the true 
religion with the absurdities and impuri- 
ties of theirs, above all showing to their 
own consciences that they had no testi- 
mony in their own lives or in their hearts 
that God blessed and approved of their 
worship and forgave their sins,— which 
testimony is a prime feature of the true 
religion,—in all this I had reason to be- 
lieve that they were as much instructed 


and interested as by the preaching of the 
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first hour; nor were their prejudices of- 
fended, because the argumentation was 
conducted in kindnessand candor. Dur- 
ing all the time I was talking to them one 
of their gooroos was walking back and 
forth by the company with an anxious ex- 
pression of countenance, occasionally stop- 
ping to listen, and he was doubtless glad at 
my departure. Br. Danforth had visited 
this village a month previous and was 
listened to with attention. This place 
must claim more of our future labors. 


Arrival of the Foreign Secretary. 


On Sunday, the 18th of December, 
some native boatmen coming along near 
our tent stated that some distance below 
a budgerow with a sahib on board was 
lying to ; from which latter circumstance 
l inferred at once that the sahib was Dr. 
Peck, whom we were daily expecting. 
I mounted my horse and rode along the 
bank till I espied, far down the river, a 
blue speck under the opposite bank, and 
recognized it as his boat. Just before 
night I took a canoe and dropped down 
to him, and there, on that Sabbath 
evening, was permitted to welcome him 
to Assam. 

You may perhaps imagine my feelings 
at meeting, under such circumstances, on 
the borders of our exile, a friend from 
our native land, and such a friend,— what 
a flood of tender associations burst upon 
my mind as I met his ever friendly 
countenance and felt the cordial grasp 
of his brotherly hand. I need not say 
that I shared his hospitalities for the 
night, that we took sweet counsel together 
and blended our hearts and voices there 
before the mercy seat. Perhaps one of 
my first thoughts on meeting him, one 
that recurred most frequently during his 
stay with us, and the last as we waved 
him a distant adieu at the time of his 
departure, was, how different must be 
his feelings as he mingles with us in his 
brief sojourn, and ours who remain to 
make heathenism our companionship and 
exile ourhome! But let that pass. Ido 
not murmur, for I believe there are two 
sides to this work ; and that if we are ever 
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permitted to mount up to where we shall 
look downward upon this enterprise, we 
shall be astonished that what to our earth- 
ly view presents so much the aspect of 
clouds and darkness is so gloriously bright 
on the side which is seen from heaven. 
Paitence, then, and good cheer, till we 
view it from those blissful seats ! 
Early Monday morning the boatmen 
pulled away and brought us at about ten 
o'clock up to where my tent was pitched, 
when I was permitted to shew Dr. Peck 
how welive in our preaching tours. The 
tent was then quickly struck, which two 
natives easily swung between them on a 
bamboo pole, two more took the camp-bed 
and the box of provisions, another a 
small trunk and the little folding table, 
and yet another doubles up the camp- 
chair and gathers up the odds and ends, 
not forgetting the chickens, and all trudge 
away. We went on board again, and a 
little before sunset reached the village of 
Konna-mukh about six miles below Gowa- 
hati, where we took horses and galloped 
in by a beautiful and romantic road that 
winds its way, amid evergreen foliage 
and wild scenery, around the base of a 
mountain whose summit is crowned with 
the famous temple Kamaikya. I need 
not say how happy we all were to welcome 
Dr. Peck to our hearts and Indian homes 
He soon proceeded on his way to Sibsa- 
gor, taking with him br. Danforth, who 
was quite an invalid. 

A people never visited with the 

gospel. 

At this time I made another tour to 
the east of Gowahati on the road toward 
Nowgong, about a day’s march, a section 
of the country new to me. I found in 
this direction that a majority of the peo- 
ple belong to the Cachari, Mikir, and 
Garoo tribes, who of course have nothing 
to do with Hindooism. Iam not aware 
that they had been visited by a missionary 
before; and I was sorry that I could 
spend only some two weeks with them 
before it would be necessary to make 
arrangements to proceed to Nowgong to 
meet the Secretary there. I visited these 
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people at their villages and wherever I 
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could find them, and was generally listen- 
ed to with interest. While stopping at 
Sunnapoor, a central village, the magis- 
trate of Gowahati came there to hold his 
court for a few days, which brought great 
numbers of people together, so that I had 
sometimes a hundred or more to listen at 
once. Some of them expressed a wish 
to have me come often, and many asked 
me to establish schools amongthem. I 
trust something may be done for these 
simple-hearted people, and that it may be 
a hopeful field for our native brethren, 
where they will not have to brave such a 
tempest of scorn and contempt as they 
often meet from the proud brahmins. 


NINGPO. 


LETTER FROM DR. MACGOWAN. 


Cruelties of civil war—Favorable views 
of the insurgents—Possibilities. 

Ningpo, Feb. 1854.—We are still in 
suspense as to the result of the struggle 
now taking place under the walls of Pe- 
king. We cannot at present look for 
anything decisive ; for, should the Man- 
chus be driven from the capital, that 
would not seal their fate nor terminate 
the war; nor, on the other hand, should 
the patriots be repulsed and driven back 
to Nanking, would the insurrection be 
suppressed. Everything indicates a pro- 
longed civil war, which in China is attend- 
ed with indescribable horrors. Neither 
party has an idea ofa cartel. To capture 
a foe and suffer him to live would strike 
them asa preposterous notion. The mutual 
threats of “extermination” hurled forth 
in proclamations are not mere figures of 
speech, as every day’s observation abun- 
dantly testifies. Not content with putting 
to death every man in a detachment of 
Manchus whom they surprised, the insur- 
gents nailed the cominander alive to a 
frame on the walls of one of the captured 
cities. 

Yet the atrocities of the imperialists 
exceed those of the insurgents. These, 
notwithstanding their erroneous doc- 
trines and exceptionable practices, com- 
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mand the respect of impartial observers, 
Every account which reaches us, indeed, 
tends to confirm the most favorable 
statements which have been published 
respecting them. There is so much about 
them that is noble and true, that there 
are none who do not claim their fellow. 
ship in one way or another. The French 
priests, who had an opportunity of con- 
versing with the insurgents at Nanking 
for more than a week when the Cassin; 
visited the “celestial capital,” returned 
so much pleased with their interviews 
that they claimed them as true sons of 
the Catholic church whom the persecu- 
tions of former emperors drove into the 
mountains. In this connection it may 
be stated that several common soldiers 
in the camp contended in conversation 
with an English seaman that their religion 
did not come from foreigners. Nothing 
however is clearer than that they have 
no connection with or sympathy for 
popery ; yet it is more than possible that 
priestly or diplomatic manwuvering may 
eventually give the movement a direction 
Romeward. 


The proper Chinese term for God— 
The term for baptism. 

Protestant missionaries, it is known, 
are almost equally divided as to the 
most suitable term for rendering the 
sacred name of the Most High in Chinese. 
Those who prefer “ Shangti,” the name 
of the most Godlike Being conceived of 
by the Chinese, point to the publications 
of the nascent dynasty as sanctioning 
their views. Those on the contrary who 
employ “ Shin” totranslate Elohim and 
Theos find satisfactory evidence in the 
same writings that this, the generic desig- 
nation of gods and spirits, is the proper 
term for that purpose. Should Taiping 
Wang establish his imperial throne, it can- 
not be doubted that Shangti, whether it be 
desired or not, would become the Chinese 
name of God—or rather the title, as Lord 
is with us—in conversation or discourse ; 
and it is altogether probable also that the 
philological solecism involved in its being 
employed in translating Elohim and 
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Theos in the sacred Scriptures would 
not be insisted on. It would be the dic- 
tate of wisdom to comply in this matter 
with the usage of a professedly Christian 
court, and hence we have some hope 
that this vexed question may ere long be 
settled. 


To continue our remarks in illustration 
of the singular circumstance that all 
parties consider themselves represented 
to some extent in the revolutionary 
camp,—reference may be made to their 
views of the ordinance of baptism. The 
New Testament which the aspirant to 
imperial power issued, personally super- 
intending its mechanical execution, 
makes that rite to consist in an immersion 
of its subject. This is traceable, to go no 
further, to the monk of Wittemburg, who, 
taking the same view of the subject as 
the Greeks themselves, when he unlocked 
God’s word to the people, translated it 
accordingly. Gutzlaff, a Lutheran, in his 
Chinese version followed the German 
work of his master in that particular. 
It was this version which fell into the 
hands of these partially instructed Chris- 
tian patriots. But as they knew that 
sprinkling and immersion were both prac- 
tised by Christian teachers at Canton, they 
appear to hold merely that the latter is 
preferable and that one may perform it on 
himself. Perhaps our Sabbatarian breth- 
ren will be deemed most sound by these 
warlike neophytes, who observe the last 
instead of the first day of the week as 
the day of sacred rest. 


While watching the progress of events 
at the seat of war, we look homeward 
with no small concern to see what effect 
this movement will have upon the friends 
of missions there. Our Union has seemed 
content with occupying one station 
in China, one of the five accessible 
cities of the empire. Should the coun- 
try be fully opened, we would be quite 
content if a proportionate number of 
cities were supplied with two misssonaries 
toeach. To place that number in one- 
fifth of the cities would require five hun- 
dred and eighty-siz men! 
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FRANCE. 


LETTER FROM MR. WILLARD. 
Vindication of the French Baptists. 


Paris, March 11, 1854.—I was 
informed last year that “ The Indepen- 
dent,” published at New York, contained 
an article from a French correspondent, 
calling himself Franc Parleur, which cor- 
respondent attributed the persecution of 
the Baptists in the Department de!’ Aisne 
to their immorality, to their disorderly 
meetings, or to still other faults, perhaps, 
for I have not seen the article in question. 
At any rate, ina recent conversation with 
an acquaintance, he asked me if the Bap- 
tists were not communists? And I found 
that this idea was in his mind associated 
with the article alluded to, published in 
the Independent. My object in writing 
this note is to present to our American 
friends the true state of the case. 

The Baptists of the above named de- 
partment have been repeatedly and se- 
verely persecuted. But the charge of 
immoral or disorderly conduct in their 
assemblies, of communism, or of med- 
dling in any way with politics, is abso- 
lutely and utterly false. Nor has it once 
‘been intimated by the local authorities, 
or set forth in the prefectorial decrees 
which have smitten them. The reason 
assigned by the superior authority has 
been uniformly —“ You are not author- 
ized; you are not recognized by the 
state; you have no legal existence.” 
The honesty, morality and perfectly up- 
right conduct of the Baptists were fully 
and repeatedly recognized by the pré- 
fet who closed the chapels of Servais 
and Lafére in 1852. The decree of his 
successor, ordering the chapel of Chau- 
ny to be shut in 1853, made no allusion 
to any other fact than one which showed 
conclusively that the complaint of a 
Catholic-priest furnished the pretext for 
the act. The préfet in this last case 
did not even inquire of the authorities of 
Chauny, whether the complaint of the 
curé was well founded or not ; but wrote 
directly to the Minister at Paris, making 


his own statements, and requesting an 
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order from him to shut the chapel of 
Chauny, which order he received ; and 
the prefectorial decree based thereon and 
sent to the mayor of Chauny, was the 
first intimation that functionary had of 
any design formed against the liberty of 
the Baptists of his commune. Mr. Le- 
poids, the pastor of that church, has re- 
sided now thirteen years in that town, and 
is perfectly well known and esteemed 
by all, except the Catholic clergy and 
bigots. I will translate here an extract 
from a letter written by the mayor of 
Chauny to Mr. Lepoids, which bears 
date Oct. 4, 1853. This letter was writ- 
ten for Mr. Lepoids to present to the 
préfet, when attempting to obtain the 
reopening of his chapel. 

“ Sir, — In the letter which I receive 
this moment, you request me, appealing 
to my loyalty, to declare if, as mayor, I 
have had reason to reproach you or your 
brethren with any violation of public 
order ? 

“T do not know who all your adher- 
ents are. I cannot, therefore, appreciate 
the merit of their conduct. But as far 
as you are personally concerned, I can 
only repeat here what I have several 
times had occasion to say, that your con- 
duct and the sentiments you have always 
expressed to me have seemed to me 
those of a good and loyal citizen. I will 
add, that it has not come to my knowl- 
edge that you have ever given an exam- 
ple of the infraction of the laws of the 
country, and that just now you have 
given additional proof of the contrary, 
by submitting immediately to the pre- 
scription which I told you I had re- 
ceived.” 

This testimony will appear unexcep- 
tionable, when it is known that the may- 
or of Chauny then was, and is still, a 
member of the Emperor's corps législatif. 

The mayor of Laftre, about the same 
time, gave the following certificate to Mr. 
Foulon, pastor of the churches of Lafere 
and Servais. 

“We, Hubert Gronnier mayor of the 
town of Lafeére, certify that M. Irénée 
Antoine Foulon, protestant Baptist pas- 
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tor, aged 29 years, married to Lydia Be- 
jin, has had his domicil at Laftre since 
1848, up to this day. We furthermore 
certify that he is of good life and 
morals.” 

In regard to our venerable br. Her- 
siggy, the mayor of his village says, 
— “He is of good life and morals, and 
on every occasion his conduct has ever 
been irreproachable.” 

The mayor of his commune says of 
br. Petit, “that he has conducted him- 
self in an irreproachable manner.” 

Of br. Nattier it is said, “ that he is 
of good life and manners, and that no 
complaint has ever been brought against 
his morality.” 

Of br. Ledouble,—“ That he is of 
good life and manners, and that since 
1847, the time when he established his 
residence at Servais, he has conducted 
in an honest and irreproachable manner.” 

Of br. Louvet, — that for four years, 
since which he bas resided in the com- 
mune, he “ is of good life and manners, 
of irreproachable conduct,” ete. 

Of four brethren of Chauny, employed 
in the great manufactory of mirrors 
there, the master renders the following 
testimony —“ that they have an exem- 
plary conduct.” 

Of br. Doumin, his mayor says, that 
since 1849, when he came to Sinceny he 
“is of good life and manners, and of reg- 
ular conduct.” 

The mayor of br. Dugrenier says, that 
he “is of good life and manners, a 
peaceable inhabitant, and a good father 
of his family.” 

I translate from copies now before my 
eyes; and if all the authorities of com- 
munes where Baptists reside were called 
on to testify, their testimony, if true, must 
be the same. It is to me inconceivable, 
that these civil officers have in these 
cases certified to an untruth. No possi- 
ble reason can be assigned for their 
doing so, — no other reason can, in the 
circumstances, b2 supposed, than that 
those functionaries knew their testimony 
to betrue, and were willing to give it tothe 
world. Besides, I have in my possession, 
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and can show to any one who wishes it, 
proofs most direct that the very officers 
who prohibited the meetings and order- 
ed the shutting up of the chapels, them- 
selves recognized the peaceable, orderly, 
and perfectly moral and upright life of 
the Baptists. I do not send you these 
proofs, because it would be a breach of 
confidence to publish them. 

I regret that the calumnious article in 
question should have had so large a cir- 
culation in the United States ; and that it 
should have remained so long without 
correction or apology. The writer of it 
manifests, to say the least, an ill timed 
levity, as there existed no necessity for 
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misrepresentation, the respected editor 
of the Archives du Christianisme having 
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furnished the means of saying the truth. 
He seems to be one of those European 
correspondents of American journals, who 
make a story without regard to exactitude, 
thinking perhaps that from so great a dis- 
tance the matter would never become 
known here ; but it is unjust to the mis- 
represented and ungenerons in the writer. 

I wish there were some means of cor- 
recting that report; for not only do I 
myself, but the Baptists of Aisne also, 
highly prize the sympathy and prayers 
of all who are interested in the world’s 
conversion. And thdse Baptists richly 
merit Christian sympathy. They needa 
better recommendation than that so gra- 
tuitously given them. 


HOMEWARD. 


LETTERS FROM DR. MASON. 


The following notes and observations of 
Dr. Mason in his homeward passage from 
Burmah, have an interest that obviously 
claims for them a place in these pages. 


Port Louis, Mauritius. 

April 3, 1854.—Imagine the crater of 
an extinct volcano, the seaward margin 
broken away, the other sides peering up 
in every conceivable form to the height 
of more than two thousand six hundred 
feet, and the site of Port Louis will be 
spread out before the “ mind’s eye.” 
The town lies on the crescent at the base, 
with the buildings rising from the water's 
edge above each other, as in an amphi- 
theatre. The drooping casuarinas and 
the erect palms on the margin of the 
sea at each extremity of the town, be- 
hind it the grotesque volcanic rocks, 
imperfectly clothed with a light green 
herbage, and here and there dotted with 
a few bushes of a darker hue, combine 
to make it one of the most picturesque 
places Iever beheld. The town is said 
to contain some 40,000 inhabitants. The 
whole island is nearly as much mission- 
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ary ground as Burmah or Siam. With 
a nominal Christian population, it has 
not more than one truly Christian 
preacher. It is completely in the power 
of the Roman Catholics, none of the 
English chaplains preaching in French, 
the only language which the inhabitants 
understand. There are said to be a con- 
siderable number of French Protestants 
scattered over the island, and nothing is 
wanted but men to gather them and 
others into Christian churches. 

The climate is both pleasant and salu- 
brious, and the inhabitants are prosper- 
ous. Negro emancipation has worked 
well here at least. Sugar is made here 
and sold in London at remunerative 
prices as low as that produced by slave 
labor. About 16,000 Hindoo coolies 
have been introduced to work on the 
plantations, the negroes being, as I was 
told, “ too lazy to work.” All that I met 
in the streets looked very happy, how- 
ever, and were better dressed than any 
negroes I ever saw before. The fact is, 
the negroes own little patches of ground 
and raise fruits and vegetables for mar- 
ket, and can do better than work on 
sugar plantations. 
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An examination of the indigenous 
Flora would prove that Mauritius was 
originally nearly a barren rock. “ The 
traveller’s tree” and the filao, casuarina 
lateriflora, are from Madagascar; the 
papaya and alligator pear, from Ameri- 
ca; and the tamarind, which is so 
abundant in the streets of Port Louis, 
with the guava, the pine-apple, the man- 
go, and a hundred other fruit and flower- 
ing plants, are from India. A lady who 
has been ashore brought with her, care- 
fully wrapped in white paper, a single 
petal of a beautiful indigenous and 
strange flower which she had seen. I 
saw at a glance that it belonged to the 
gloriosa superba, a plant that grows wild 
in great abundance in both Hindostan 
and Burmah. Hogs, deer and hares 
are the only wild animals on the island, 
and not a single venomous reptile is 
known to exist. The most remarkable 
fact respecting the fauna is, that the dodo, 
an extinct bird, was formerly an inhab- 
itant of the island. 

As might be expected, everything is 
very expensive. An indifferent meal at 
an indifferent boarding house is a dollar, 
and the hire of a hackney coach is hal¢ 
a dollar an hour. The prices of the vari- 
ous articles found in dry goods stores 
are about double what they are in Cal- 
cutta. One of the passengers remarked, 
“Tt is one of the dearest places in the 
world.” 

We have had fine weather all the way 
from Calcutta. The “ Lady Jocelyn,” 
the screw steamer of last month, ran 
into the centre of a cyclone, and was in 
the hurricane six days, losing her top- 
masts and most of her boats, and suffer- 
ing other injury. Captain Meacham, I 
observed to-day, who has brought numer- 
ous companies of missionaries to India, 
has put in here to refit, his ship having 
become leaky on her passage from Cal- 
cutta. 


Cape of Good Hope, April 16.—We 
anchored in Table Bay since sunset this 
evening. We have had one gale of 
short duration, which compelled us to 
‘lay to” for one day, the screw being 
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unable to make headway against the wind 
and heavy sea, but we suffered no in- 
jury ; while there lie at anchor near us 
two ships that were before us, dismasted, 
and one steamer that was stranded sey- 
eral days on a reef not far distant, with 
one hundred and fifty passengers from 
Australia. “Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” I have been very sea-sick 
during the last week, and am going 
ashore for the two days we stay here to 
obtain a little rest and relief. 
Cape Town. 

April 20, 1854.—I cannot say of this 
place that it is missionary ground, for I 
think it is better supplied with clergy- 
men, in proportion to its population, than 
many parts of the United States. Cape 
Town has no established religion, “ gov- 
ernment and the law recognizing no 
denominational distinctions of churches or 
sects ;” * a most interesting fact. Grants 
are made to different denominations 
“when applied for, when new congrega- 


*The above was written in Table Bay, and the 
extract given was taken from the Cape Town Al- 
manac ; but the Bishop of Natal, who is a passenger 
with us, denies the correctness of the statement, 
and says that the Episcopal is the established reli- 
gion of the colonies as much as it is of the mother 
country. ‘The Queen,” he observed, “ erects the 
see and gives the bishop territorial authority over 
the diocese, committing to bis care all her subjects 
in it who do not, as the laws of England now per- 
mit, voluntarily renounce his spiritual authority.” 
[We have not the documentary authority, if we 
were disposed, directly to contradict his lordship, — 
but his wish, we suspect, is father to the thought. 
In England, the bishops, as peers of the realm, are 
a constituent legislative estate; in their courts they 
administer not only ecclesiastical law, strictly 80 
called, but testamentary and other authority exer- 
cised among us by courts of probate or surrogates, 
(unless a recent proposition of the Chancellor has 
added the abolition of this jurisdiction to other law 
reforms); and they have divers temporal powers 
which no colonial bishop, we venture to believe, 
ever has or ever can enjoy. The Queen confers & 
territorial title; but the funds of this nominal 
“ establishment ” come largely from the Colonial 
Missionary Society and other voluntary associations, 
and we seriously dovht whether the title carries 
with it a particle of power, any more than Cardinal 
Wiseman’s title, “ Archbishop of Westminster," or 
that of the would-be Cardinal Hughes, “ Arch- 
bishop of New York.” When the title of “ Lord 
Bishop of Cape Town” was gazetted, the Dutch 
pastors of the colony united in an official protest 
against it, as importing a claim to authority having 
no rightful existence. — Ed. of Mag.) 
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tions become sufficiently numerous to 
constitute an equitable claim in consid- 
eration of services thus rendered the 
community.” 

The population of Cape Town is 
30,000, of which 8,000 are Mohamme- 
dans of the Malay race. The Episco- 
palians have a bishop with his domestic 
chaplain and six other clergymen. The 
Dutch Reformed Church have three or- 
dained ministers. There are three 
Evangelical Lutheran churches with four 
ministers, one of whom preaches regu- 
larly in Dutch as well as in English 
every Sabbath. “ The Apostolic Union,” 
a secession from the Lutherans, has two 
clergymen, and there is a Dutch Congre- 
gational church with a pastor. Besides 
these, the London Missionary Society 
has two missionaries, the Free Church 
of Scotland one, and the Wesleyans 
three ; making in the aggregate twenty- 
five Protestant ministers for a town with 
a much smaller population than Maul- 
main. There arealsoa Roman Catholic 
chapel with two priests, a Jewish syna- 
gogue,and two Mohammedan mosques, 


Cape Colony. 


Cape Colony hasa population of about 
750,000, and the Episcopalians have here 
three bishops and forty-five other clergy- 
men. The Dutch Reformed Church has 
forty-seven ordained ministers, the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran four, the Apostolic 
Union seven, and the Free Church six. 
The London Missionary Society has 
twenty missionaries within the colony, 
and beyond it twelve more; and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society has sixty- 
four ordained missionaries. ‘The estab- 
lished Church of Scotland has three 
ministers. The Berlin Missionary Soci- 
ety has fourteen ordained missionaries, 
the Rhenish Missionary Society has 
twenty-six, and the French Missionary 
Society fifteen; making 274 Protestant 
clergymen in the colony, besides twelve 
Catholic priests. The missionaries form 
colonies of natives at each of their sta- 
tions. Before the war broke out, there 
were thirty-nine mission stations, with a 
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native population around them of about 
16,000, many of whom, it is said, joined 
the enemy during the war, which has 
made missions and missionaries unpopu- 
lar with the colonists. One of the mis- 
sionaries has been prohibited by the gov- 
ernor from settling among the natives at 
the locality he had chosen, from the dis- 
affected views he had been supposed to 
disseminate.* 

There is a college in Cape Town, in 
which, besides the usual course in ancient 
and modern languages, Dutch and He- 
brew are taught. A government school 
is also supported, in which religious in- 
struction is imparted, and there is a 
public library with 30,000 volumes on its 
shelves. A reading room is connected 
with the library, in which all the local 
papers are found, ‘besides many English 
and Indian journals. Twenty-seven 
periodicals, principally newspapers, are 
printed in the colony. Cape Town has 
a botanical garden that covers fifteen or 
twenty acres. The library, reading 
room and botanical garden are all free 
to strangers from all parts of the world,— 
an instance of liberality that larger cities 
would do well to imitate. There is no 
lack of loeal societies, religious and lit- 
erary, such as bible and tract societies, 
scientific and mechanics’ institutes, an 
agricultural society and exhibition of the 
fine arts. 

The colony is said to be in a very 
prosperous state, the wages of laborers 
and mechanics high; and yet the coun- 
try is the barrenest I ever saw. We 
came ,up from the Cape of Good Hope 
to Table Bay close in shore, affording a 
fine view of the land, which appeared 
desolate in the extreme. The hills have 
not a single tree, and scarcely heather 
enough upon them to make them look 
greenish. A low shrub, the silver tree, 
may be seen in the gorges, and pine 


*Ilow far missionaries should allow themselves to 
be mixed op with questions of this nature may be 
a delicate question ; but, from all the information 
obtainable at this distance, we should think the only 
choice with a missionary in South Africa must be 
between total silence and the expression of views 
very unpalatable to the colonists.—Ed. of Mag. + 
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trees that have been planted may be 
easily recognized ‘near the farm-houses. 
The mountains are covered with sand- 
stone in horizontal strata, which makes 
the country a land of table mountains. 
The sandstone rests on primitive slates 
that are thrown up on their edges, and 
porphyritic granite, with large crystals 
of white feldspar, is sometimes seen be- 
low the slates. Limestone and lead are 
found in the interior, and in some sec- 
tions copper ore, said to be auriferous, is 
abundant. The specimens I saw were 
the common carbonate or malachite. 


The voyage from the Cape. 

May 18.—We are “just ahead of Ma- 
deira, 150 miles to the westward,” re- 
marked the captain a few minutes ago, 
and, Providence permitting, we hope to 
be at Plymouth in six daysmore. I will 
therefore finish my letter while we bave 
a smooth sea, for we shall probably kave 
rougher weather as we approach Eu- 


I regret to say that the sea voyage has 
not done me the slightest good. My 
health is not as good, nor have I as 
much strength as I had in Calcutta. The 
most skilful physician on board, for we 
have several, told me that I had ex- 
bausted the materia medica, that every- 
thing he could think of had been tried 
on me, and he recommended me to 
apply to a distinguished physician in 
London, who is famous for his success in 
treating old Indians, having himself re- 
sided many years in India. However, I 
hope to be better after getting on shore. 
The constant sea-sickness, from which I 
have suffered more or less throughout 
the voyage, has been very wearing. I 
intend to make a long rest in England 
before I try the ocean again. We have 
not had the vestige of a storm since we 
left the Cape; but the measles were 
brought on board by some of the passen- 
gers that we took in there, so that on 
reaching St. Helena we were put in 
quarantine. We only remained four 
hours in the harbor of Jamestown, and 
in three days more reached Ascension, 
where we stopped two hours. Before 
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daylight of May 11 we anchored in the 
bay of St. Vincent, took in coal for the 
remainder of the voyage, and left after 
dark on the evening of the next day. 
This is little more than a barren igneous 
rock. The town consists of about twenty 
or thirty bouses built of rough stone, 
principally porphyritic greenstone, and 
covered with a very thin thatch of dry 
grass or with shingles imported from 
America. There is not wood enough on 
the island for fuel, and the best water 
found is brackish. The inhabitants are 
all Portuguese or negroes, and nearly all 
beggars or keepers of grogshops. The 
American sloop-of-war Marion was in 
the harbor, and one or two of the offi- 
cers visited our ship, but no civilities 
passed between the commanders. 
Lisbon. 

May 23.—Having had contrary winds 
all the way from St. Vincent's, we have 
not made the progress anticipated, and 
being short of coal have put into Lisbon 
for a supply. We entered the Tagus 
yesterday and anchored a short distance 
above Belem fort, opposite “a very mag- 
nificent monastery founded by Emanuel, 
in which many of the royal family have 
been interred.” Lisbon, which is spread 
out before us, four or five miles distant, 
is said to afford more magnificent views 
than any other city in Europe, and as- 
suredly it presents most lovely prospects ; 
yet certainly not equal to those seen on 
approaching Boston. Were a few gothic 
castles, and convents to “ Our Lady of 
the Rock” built on the summits of the 
blue hills of Canton, Milton and Ded- 
ham, the view of the country on the left, 
in entering Boston Bay, would have no 
small resemblance to the mountains of 
Cintra and their borders, as seen on en- 
tering the Tagus; while the islands in 
the bay and the view of Nahant are be 
yond comparison with the prospect on 
the right of the Tagus; which is merely 
a high alluvial deposit worn by the rains 
into deep gorges at short intervals, in 
which are often embossed the cottages of 
the inhabitants. However, after looking 
on the volcanic crags of the Mauritius, 
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the bare sandstone hills of the Cape, and 
the still more barren rocks of St. Helena, 
Ascension, and the Cape de Verd Islands, 
it is refreshing to look on the cornfields, 
the vineyards and the olive yards of the 
Tagus glowing with the emerald hues of 


Spring. 
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Dr. Mason arrived at Southampton, May 
27, in a state of physical weakness and men- 
tal discouragement, aggravated by the harsh 
weather he encountered on approaching the 
English coast, and went up to London on 
the 3lst. He will probably remain in Eng- 
land for some months. 


Notices. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 


MISSIONARY UNION. 


OBITUARY OF REV. H. E. KNAPP. 


Rev. Harvey Elihu Knapp was born May 
14th, 1820, in Denmark, Ashtabula county, 
Ohio. At the age of eleven years he was 
removed with his father’s family to Kings- 
ville in the same county. From his child- 
hood he was taught the principles of our 
holy religion. At the age of fourteen he 
was brought to submit his heart to the ren- 
ovation of the Spirit, by a cordial faith in 
acrucified Redeemer. He was baptized by 
the Rev. I. Bailey, and united with the 
Baptist Church in Kingsville, of which his 
parents were both members. 

The early part of his religious life was 
spent in the home of his childhood, and was 
marked by a sincerity and constancy un- 
usual in one so young. Indeed at no time 
after his profession of religion did he betray 
a want of attachment to his Lord and Sa- 
viour. 

His mind was early exercised on the sub- 
ject of the Christian ministry, and he 
availed himself of every opportunity to pre- 
pare himself for usefulness. He was fitted 
for college at the academy of Kingsville, 
and in 1843 entered Madison University, ap- 
proved by the Church as a candidate for the 
ministry. 

He sometimes entertained thoughts of a 
missionary life, but owing to feeble health he 
hardly anticipated it. In January, 1848, 
he wrote to his pastor a long letter on the 
subject, an extract from which will indicate 
clearly the state of his mind. 

** You will doubtless remember mention- 
ing the subject to me while I was at home. 
I could wish I had conversed more on the 
subject. I should feel better satisfied if I 
had. * * © The question of duty is a seri- 
ous one, and I hope by divine aid to be able 
to look at it seriously. I desire your assist- 
ance and your prayers. I will further say, 
the Corresponding Secretary has my name 
among others, and as but few will go, I shall 


probably be called on, unless something pe- 
culiar intervene. I hope God may prepare 
us all cheerfully and in the love of the gospel 
to do our duty. We have vowed, and shall 
we not perform? We have laid an offering 
upon the altar, and shall we withdraw it and 
not suffer the sacrifice to beconsumed? Ah, 
no! Thewillof Godbe done. ‘ Go preach.’ 
‘I am with you,” The heathen say ‘ Come,’ 
and who shall 

Mr. Knapp regarded the missionary ser- 
vice as a privilege and a pleasure. The 
only questions were, ‘Is it duty?” ‘‘Am 
I worthy to suffer for Christ ?”’ 

He graduated at Hamilton in August, 
1849, — was about the same time joined in 
marriage with Miss Eunice R. Keyes, of Nor- 
wich, New York, and received an appoint- 
ment to Akyab, to labor principally among 
the Kemees. They sailed in October of the 
same year, and arrived at Akyab in March 
following. 

He engaged immediately in the study of 
the language, with occasional visits to the 
Kemee jungle; but while they were yet 
girding on the armor, and before any direct 
missionary work could be successfully prose- 
cuted, his wife was stricken down by his side, 
and removed to that home prepared for her 
above. This afflictive dispensation, which 
occurred May 23d, 1851, was a sore bereave- 
ment to him, but like a faithful missionary, 
he brushed away the falling tear, turned 
from the grave that held his earthly all, and 
girded himself anew for his work. Inthe 
spring of 1853 he was united in marriage 
with Miss Sophia Hubbell, a former ac- 
quaintance, and a member of the same 
church with which he had been connected, 
who was engaged as teacher among the 
Ojibwa Indians, and received an appointment 
to the Arracan mission in the summer of 

1852. 
Soon after this Mr. K. had an attack of 
jungle fever. He was never well after it. 


A rapid development of pulmonary disease 
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showed that his chosen labors must be al- 
together relinquished. Painful as it was, 
yet convinced that the only possibility of 
prolonging his life was in forthwith leaving 
India, he sailed with his wife from Calcutta, 
October 6th, for the Cape of Good Hope. 
For a few days after first setting sail he re- 
vived a little; but the improvement was 
only temporary. He sunk rapidly. His 
voice failed almost entirely, and much of the 
time it was impossible to understand his 
feeble whispers ; and for two weeks before 
his death his mind frequently wandered. 
He suffered much, but all was borne as be- 
cometh a dying Christian. His countenance 
would suddenly change, and as he tossed 
himself upon his cot, he repeated frequently, 


**O, where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul?” 


and once added, “‘ There remaineth there- 
fore a rest for the people of God.” He 
was frequently engaged in prayer, and most 
fervently did he intercede for missions. 
When his mind was composed, he enjoyed 
much of the Saviour’s presence, and fre- 
quently repeated, ‘‘ The smile of the Lord is 
the feast of the soul.” As the hour of his 
departure approached, speech was denied 
him, but his countenance beamed with a 
heavenly radiance. On the morning of the 
9th of November, his spirit departed into 
the rest for which it panted. On the same 
day, his remains were committed to that 
great cemetery which holds the remains of 
Wheelock, of Barker, and of Judson—the 
Indian Ocean. But ‘the sea shall give up 
its dead.” 

Mrs. Knapp, during the weary days and 
nights of the voyage, had watched her hus- 
band alone, though herself in delicate cir- 
cumstances, and ill able to care for others. 
She pursued the voyage without a Christian 
friend or a companion of herownsex. The 
vessel arrived at the Cape November 22d. 
There, at our last advices, she was waiting 
with an infant son, fora passage to Maul- 
main, — her heart still fixed on the mission- 
ary work. 

Mr. Knapp was a‘‘good man,” amiable 
in disposition, gentle in manners, of winning 
deportment, and devoted inhis life. He 
labored under discouragements, finding the 
Kemee people more degraded and fickle 
than he had expected,— yet not in vain. 
The Master owned his work while he lived, 
and we may hope that the fruit of his devo- 
tion will appear more fully hereafter. 

From his childhood to his death he de- 
voted his energies to his Master; and of him 
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it may be well said, ‘‘ He has done what he 
could.’’ He was no idler in the vineyard, 
Of the five who sailed for Burmah in com. 
pany, in October, 1849, three have already 
finished their course. Who will go and take 
their places? Who will lay themselves 
upon the altar for,Christ and the perishing 
heathen ? J. B.S, 


MRS. MARY C. C. ROSE. 


Mrs. Mary Carrell Campbell Rose, the 
wife of Rev. Abram S, Rose, missionary of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union to 
Arracan, died of the cholera after a few 
hours’ illness, at Akyab, on the 2Ist of Oct., 
1853. Br. Rose and his wife sailed from this 
country Jan. 17, and arrived at Akyab, in 
Arracan, May 20, 1853, and had entered 
with devoted zeal ona special preparation 
for their missionary labors, when the latter 
was called thus suddenly from the toils and 
conflicts of the church militant to the joys 
and praises of the church triumphant, 

Mrs. Rose was the youngest child and 
only daughter of Deacon Archibald Camp- 
bell, of Hamilton, N. Y., and sister of the 
Rev. Harvey M. Campbell, a devoted mis- 
sionary of the Board, who died likewise of 
the cholera at Kyouk Phyoo, Feb. 22, 1852. 
She was born October 27th, 1831. From the 
early dawn of her intelligence she seemed 
to be the subject of strong religious impres- 
sions, and though naturally of a lively and 
buoyant spirit, she was remarkably exem- 
plary in her conduct as a daughter, sister 
and companion. An incident of her child- 
hood, when at the early age of six years, 
exhibits in a strong light the precocity of 
her views on religious subjects. One of the 
fathers in the church to which her parents 
belonged was making a religious visit in the 
family. When, after a conversation with 
her mother, to which Mary was observed to 
pay very close attention, he turned to the 
child and said, ‘‘ Well, my little dear, I sup- 
pose you feel as though you were too young 
to be interested in religion ;”” she promptly 
replied, ‘‘I am not too young to be a sinner.” 
“But,” said the old Christian, ‘are you not 
too young to have the Saviour take any notice 
of you?” She answered, with rising emo- 
tion, ‘* Jesus says, suffer little children to 
come unto me.” He continued, ‘‘ What 
must you do to come to Jesus?” “I must 
repent and believe on Him,” she said, The 
visitor, surprised at the intelligence and 
pertinency of her answers, added, “ You 
seem to understand your duty, why don’t 
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you go about it?” She spoke with great 
earnestness, her eyes filling with tears, “I 
should be glad to, but I don’t know how 
to begin.” She publicly professed her 
Saviour at the age of eleven, during a 
revival in the Baptist church in Lebanon, 
Madison county, N. Y., under the pastoral 
care of Rev. Edward Reed, and was received 
into the fellowship of that church. 

In the summer of 1852 she was united in 
marriage to the Rev. Mr. Rose, a graduate 
of the class of that year from the Theolo- 
gical Seminary connected with Madison Uni- 
versity, and then under appointment as a 
missionary of the Union to Asia. The char- 
acter of Mrs. Rose was one of rare excel- 
lence and beauty. Naturally possessed of 
quick intelligence, of great tenderness and 
affectionateness of heart, and of a disposi- 
tion singularly ingenuous and amiable, grace 
had sanctified these elements in their earliest 
development, and moulded them into a 
character of impulsive loveliness. Her 
affectionate nature flowed out in kind words 
and actions to all around her, and especially 
to those in poverty, sickness or affliction. 
She seemed to find her richest enjoyment in 
administering in person to their wants and 
distresses. Nor were her sympathies con- 
fined to objects near at hand, but extended 
to the poor bondman under man’s oppres- 
sion, and to the degraded heathen under the 
still more crushing bondage of a cruel and 
blighting idolatry. This overflowing kind- 
ness of her nature drew to her the ardent 
affection of kindred and friends. Few per- 
sons have been more sincerely and deeply 
loved by her friends than was Mrs. Rose, 
and those who knew her best loved her 
most, while her good sense, {enti 
and purity of character secured their un- 
qualified respect. But much as she loved 
parents, brothers and friends, she loved her 
Saviour more, and when called to part with 
them all for His sake, and go to seek after 
the souls forwhom He died in the dark 
lands of heathenism, she did not shrink 
from the sacrifice, and meekly laid herself 
upon the altar of her Lord, to be offered up 
a holocaust unto Him who had poured out 
his life for a world’s redemption. Not many 
who have gone to heathen lands have made 
more of what the world regards as sacrifice 
than Mrs. Rose. She was the only daughter 
of fond parents who lavished their tenderest 
affections and care upon this, their youngest 
child, and who were in circumstances to 
bestow upon her every earthly comfort and 
convenience. She was the peculiar favorite 
ofa large circle of intelligent, cultivated 
and pious friends. She had been long suf- 
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fering impaired health. A beloved brother 
had recently fallen on heathen shores. 
Other circumstances, combined with these 
named, made it a sore struggle to the flesh 
to give up all for the toils and privations of 
a missionary life on far distant heathen 
shores. Yet she went cheerfully, trustingly 
and courageously. 
The account of her last illness and death, 
as communicated by her afflicted husband to 
her parents, is in beautiful correspondence 
with her lovely life. Did our limits permit, 
we should be glad to give large extracts 
from this exceedingly affecting and touching 
account. In the early stages of the fata) 
attack she expressed with great composure 
to her anxious husband her decided convic- 
tion that it would terminate fatally, but on 
perceiving that what shesaid quite overcame 
him, as at that time he was in full hope that 
the disease would be arrested, she expressed 
regret that she had so spoken, but added 
that she wished to say a few things to him 
to be communicated to her father, mother 
and brothers. 
“Tell father and mother I love them, oh 
so much, so dearly, and I feel very sorry for 
every thing I have done wrong. I feel that 
I have been an undutiful child to them, and 
very wicked in the sight of God. I want 
them to forgive me. I trust that God for 
Christ’s sake will forgive all.” She mani- 
fested great anxiety for her brothers, who 
are not professors of religion. “O!” she 
said, “they are so dear to me, but it hurts 
me to think that they do not love God. O 
beg of them to prepare for death. Tell 
them it is my dying word and my last 
prayer that they love and serve Jesus Christ. 
I want them to take care of father and 
mother, and comfort them while they live, 
Clara,” (her brother Harvey’s widow,) 
“dear Clara will love them for Harvey’s 
sake, and they will love her. Dear Kate,’ 
(a female friend,) ‘I am so happy that she 
is converted ; tell her always to be good.” 
She added that she would like to say much 
if she could talk, and send messages of love 
to all who loved her, but her strength was 
gone, she could only articulate in a low 
whisper. In reply to her husband, who 
asked her if she felt willing to die, she said, 
“I think I do, perfectly willing. Two hours 
ago I was not willing, but Iam now.” But 
yet she expressed some uncertainty about 
her acceptance with God. On perceiving 
surprise and grief depicted in her husband’s 
countenance at this expression, she madea 
new effort and said, ‘‘ You know I am not 
able to think of that now. I have no con- 
cern about that now. I have tried to commit 
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myself to God and to the Saviour, and God is 
so good —I know it will all be right. We 
have talked of dying so often, you know all 
I would say. O you have been such a good 
husband!” On his saying that he was 
sorry he had not been better, she replied, 
“ You could not be better, no one could be 
better. You have been all that my heart 
could desire.” He told her he felt that he 
could not give herup. She answered, ‘I 
know it will be hard. O it must be hard, 
but pray God to help you to give me up 
when it is His will to call me away. I want 
you to be good, and do good.” She then 
embraced him and commended him to God, 
and soon after said, ‘‘ Pray, have prayers.” 
Br. Moore, who was present, was requested 
to offer prayer, and br. Rose asking her 
what most of all she wanted him to pray for, 
she said, “For you and for my friends at 
home, and these poor heathen.” She ap- 
peared perfectly to understand br. Moore's 
feeling and appropriate prayer, though in 
great pain and very weak. 

Subsequently after passing through a 
terrific struggle, she seemed to rally and 
resume a more natural appearance. Her 
husband now expressed a hope of her recov- 
ery, but she shook her head and said, ‘‘ You 
must not hope for that; I am too far gone 
and cannot come back; it is only for a mo- 
ment.” He said, ‘‘My heart cannot give 
you up.” ‘I know,” she replied, “it must 
be hard, but God will help you, and with his 
help you can do hard things.” Seeing that 
his grief disturbed her much, he left the 
room for a few moments, to ask for grace to 
help him in this sore time of need. On his 
returning she said, “I want to know that 
you can give meup.” He said he would try. 
He would strive so to live and labor as to be 
ready when his hour should come to meet 
herin heaven. She pressed his hand, and 
a ‘sweet and heavenly composure beamed 
from her countenance.” Being asked if she 
was afraid to die, she said, ‘‘No. I think 
all is well. God is so good He will do all 
things right.” 

She now suffered intensely, and seemed to 
fight for every breath. Her heart-broken 
husband expressed a wish that the “ suffer. 
ings of hcr poor body might be transferred 
to him.” To this she said, ‘‘God knows 
how much I need. He is good, oh, so 
good!”” These words she uttered in low 
whispers as long as she had power to artic- 
ulate in the intervals of her struggles. In 
closing the account of the death scene, Mr. 
Rose writes, ‘‘ Her lips would move, and 
with my ear close to her mouth I could 
hear in faint whispers, ‘God is good, God 


is good.’”” Thus she left the world and thus 
she entered heaven, proclaiming with all the 
power God saw fit to give her, ‘ God is 
good, God is good.” BE. 


MRS. EMILY C. JUDSON. 


The decease of Mrs Judson was noted in 
our last number, in the margin of the report 
of the Maulmain Burman Mission, which 
was all that was admissible in that connec- 
tion, As a matter of record rather than of 
intelligence, some further, though brief, 
notice of her life is due in these pages. 

Emily Chubbuck was born in the town of 
Eaton, Madison county, New York, Aug. 22, 
1817. Her Christian experience began in 
childhood. She dated her conversion in her 
eighth year, and made profession of her faith 
at the age of fourteen, when she was baptized 
by the Rev. William Dean, now of the Hong- 
kong Mission. She soon afterwards became 
the instructress of a village school and con- 
tinued a teacher till her marriage ;— her 
later labors in this department were in con- 
nection with the Female Seminary at Utica. 
It was at this period of her life that she 
commenced the career of authorship, her 
success in which then appeared likely to be 
her sole title to public regard. 

But unexpected as her entrance into mis- 
sionary life may have been to those who had 
only known her through the effusions of her 
pen, it was from no sudden impulse. In 
the earlier years of her religious experience 
she became so much interested in the subject 
of missions as to solicit the advice of the 
late Rev. Dr. Kendrick, of the Hamilton 
Theological Institution. In view of her ex- 
treme youth he counselled her to wait the 
course of Divine providence, and meanwhile 
to improve opportunities for usefulness as 
they should arise. In due time, and in a 
way that neither she nor her kind adviser 
could have anticipated, she became connect- 
ed with the Burman Mission. She was 
married to Dr. Judson and sailed for the 
East in 1846. Her immediate connection 
with the mission continued about four years, 
when it was broken off by the death of her 
husband and her consequent return with 
his family to the United States. She resided 
at Hamilton with her parents until her de- 
cease, which took place on the Ist of June. 

Not only was her choice of a missionary 
life made from a sense of religious duty and 
with entire simplicity of aim, but it must be 
said—in justice to her memory and on the 
testimony of those best situated to form an 
intelligent judgment—that forit she had evi- 
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dent aptitude and qualification. The com- | 


parative brevity of her term of service, and 
the quiet uniformity of labor in which 
her husband was for the most 
engaged, prevented as full a disclosure 
of these qualities as might have been made 
under different circumstances. But she en- 
deared herself to her missionary associates, 
and her name is still mentioned with grati- 
tude by Burmese of her own sex, who were 
objects of her affectionate and Christian 
solicitude. And no one who compares her 
earlier with her later writings can fail to see 
how the great enterprise to which her life 
was at length given at once heightened their 
tone and lent increased weight and force to 
her pen. 

Her departure was tranquil, as it had been 
long expected. Her work was done ;—in 
the judgment of man, we must believe, and, 
we may hope, in the sight of Him whose fa- 
vor she counted the supreme good of her 


soul—well done. 
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MRS. MARTHA FOOTE BEECHER. 

Mrs. Martha F., wife of the Rev. John S. 
Beecher, of the Bassein Mission, died at sea 
on the 3d of March. She left Burmah in 
impaired health, in company with the Rev. 
J. and Mrs. Benjamin, indulging sanguine 
hopes of recovery, under the influence of 
which, and of the reluctance of her husband 
to leave hic work without manifest necessity, 
she embarked without him. The evidence 
perceived by others, and at length brought 
home to herself, that these hopes were to be 
disappointed, was at first not a little painful. 
The double grief of being withheld from 
meeting her friends in America and of sepa- 
ration from her husband in her last earthly 
hour, was much to bear. But the sovereign 
Disposer who had so ordered her lot, 
smoothed her dying pillow and imparted 
perfect peace to her soul. To her husband 
the blow will be as severe as it must have 
been unexpected, and the loss to the mission 
is great. 


DONATIONS. 


Recetvep Mar, 1854. 


Maine. 


Kennebunk, Ralph Curtis 5; Ma- 
riaville, “a brother ” 


New Hampshire. 


Mi'ford, ch. 33.66; Lyme, Rev. 
w. Cutting 10; per Rev E. 
Cummings, Agent, 43.66 


Vermont. 
Albany, Isaac MoLary, for the de- 


Ludlow, "ch. 8; Shaftebury, ch, 
62.87; F. Stone 
3; per Rev. E.A. Cummings, Agt., 58 ax 


Massachusetts. 


Boston, 1; Bowdoin sq. 
J.A. Pond, tr., mon. con. 
Charles st. mon. con, 19.42} 
Harvard st. ch. S. Sch. Benev. 
Soc., 8. T. 
Mr. Thomas’s sch. at Tavo » 25; 
Charles Wade, for the deficieney, 
5; Charlestown, « frieud of Mis- 
sions 20; Some lst ch., to 
cone. Rev. Daniel . Faunce, L. 

, 100; South Groton, ch., for 
deficiency, 5; Clinton, 
Mrs. L. Wakefield for 
ficiency, 

E. A. Cum- 
mings, Agent, 3.22 


Rhode Island. 


State Convention, R. B. Chapman, 
tr.: Providence: lst ch. con. 
40.16; F 4; @ friend 


241.24 


of missions 10 ; 
a lady 5; 34 Miss. 
Soc., Mrs. Willites Wee Woodward, 
tr.,11; Wickford, Ist ch., Mre. 
Rath Rtanton 15; Warren ch. 
and Soc. 85.12; mon. eon. 33.58 ; 
to cons. Shubel Child L. M.; 8. 


Sch. 88; 241.11 
Connecticut. 
Noank, ch. 5; Plainfield, Ruba 
Hopkins, 1; 6.00 
New York. 


New York City, lst ch. For, Mis. 
Soc. 600; Hamilton, EB. B. Moore, 
1; Woodstock, Elijah Freeman, 
to cons. Rev. Henry C. Longyear, 
Rev. Ezra J. Fish, Mrs. Antoin- 
ette Castle, Miss ~ 
Bingham, and himself, L. bas 


Wash’gt’nUnion Asso,: Glens Falls, 
ch. 7.48 ; Fort Edward, ch. 11.66; 
Galesville, ch. 80; avails of gold 
chain 7.50; Fort Aun Vilage 
ch. 7.16; Jason Corning, wi 
other dona’sto cons. hims L. M., 
25 ; Granville, ch. 22.14; Thom- 
as Roblee, with other doma’s to 
cons. hims. L. M., 34; J. Day- 
ton 5; James P. Brown 5; John 


Schuylerville, ch. 


0. D., Agen 17.00 
Hudson River South Asso : Pough- 
keepsie, Central ch., per Rev. O. 
D. Agent, 
— 1,839.88 


New Jersey. 


Freehold, ch., towards the deficien- 
cy, 59.28 5 ‘Beemerville, Miss H. 
C. Lewis 75 cts; New 
Peter P. Runyon, for su 
— Karen 


the German Missio: 110.03 


— 


‘ 
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Philadelphia, 5th ch., (Sansom st.) 
Female For. Miss. Soc., Mary Ev- 
erett, tr., to cons. Rev. Allen J. 
Hires, Samuel K. Ashton, M. D., 
Robert Atkinson, David L. Davis, 
and Joseph Smith, L. M., 600.01 ; 
Wm. H. Richards, an. sub., to 
cons. Eleanor A. Richards, L. M., 
100 ; Israel E. James, an. sub., 
to cons. Joshua Safford, L. M., 
100; Isaac Ford 100; to cons. 
Hannsh A. Ford, L.M. Of the 
above sums $50 is from Mrs. Ma- 
ry Everett and Mrs. EB. Corlies to 
sup. Thomas 8. Malcom & Fred- 

k Augustus Willard in Assam 
Orph. Sch., and $30 from B. ©. 
Everett and Rev. T. 8. Malcom 
to sup. a Karen preacher under 
direction of Rev. Mr. Wade, 

Do., David Jayne, M.D., 200; North 
ch. 22 ; New Castle ch. 55; Erie, 
ch. 6; Allegheny, ch., Rev. Geo. 
Spratt 1; Elizabeth Spratt 1; Wm. 
Porter 1; SpencerMatteson i; Aa- 
ron Gates 1; Aaron Benedict 1; 
Austin Merrick 50 cts; Mont- 
Braintrim, Mrs. 

uldah Gregory 4; Elizabeth 


Gregory 1; 
Abbington Asso., D.W {Halsted, tr., 


Washington, E st. ch., col. 28; R. 
P. Anderson 60; T. U. Walter 
40; G. Wood 15; G. W. Samson 
10; Z. Richards and wife 15; H. 
Beard 5; G. 8. Bacon 2; E. Gale 
2; M. A. Quincy 1; A. J. Hun- 
tington 10; Dr. Smoot 10 ; Rev. 
8. H. Mirrick, 12; tocons. R. P. 
Anderson and Thomas U. Wal- 
ter L. M., 


Ohio. 


Zanesville, George James, to cons. 
Martha Virginia James L. M., 
100; Salisbury,(Meigs Co.)Welsh 
ch. is; Homer, Harriet B. Stew- 
ard 1; Welsh Hills, ch. 2; Frank- 
lin (Warren Co.), ch., C. Butler, 
tr., mon. con. 20; C. Butler, for 
the deficiency, 25; 

Lima, ch.1; Kirkersville, ch. 8; 
Fredonia, Rey. W. 8. Roberts 5 ; 
Granville, ch. 13.40; Clark tp., 
ch.3; Jefferson ch.Ashtabula Co., 
10; Cincinnati, Ninth st. ch., 
Mrs. J. M. Niles, to sup. a native 

reacher under care of Rev. Mr. 
jinton, 40; Spring Creek, ch. 
2.28; Chester,ch. 6; Portsmouth, 
8. Sch. for Chinese dep. of the 
Siam Mission, 3.25; Cleveland, 
Erie st. ch., to cons. Jonas Staf- 
ford, L. M., 100 ; 

Troy, Athens Co., ch. 1; 

Rev. J. Stevens, Agent, 


Indiana. 
Ladoga, ch.11; Miami, ch. 6; Fre- 
donia, ch. 4.5 ; Center Square, 
ch. 7; per Rev. J. Stevens, Ag’t, 


Illinois. 


Troy, Miss Mary Harder 1.75 ; Chi- 
lst ch.,for Germaa Mission. 


Jacksonville, ch., per Rev. J. Ste- 
vens, Agent, 


Pennsylvania. 


319.50 
45.00 


District of Columbia. 


163.00 


; do., for the deficiency, 200; 401.75 


Donations. 


1164.51 


28.25 


(August, 


Michigan. 


Sabbath Sch. near Kalamazoo 1 ; 
Saline, ch., (of wh. 25 from La- 
dies for sup. of Martha Evans 
in Assam 8ch.,) 48 ; De- 


troit, 1st ch. 100 149.0 


Wisconsin. 


Beloit, ch. 9 ; for Siam Mission 5; 
Mr. and . Orten, to be ex- 

ade 5; 19.0 


Kentucky. 


Hawesville, Robert Harder 5.00 


Tennessee. 


Children in Memphis, for cireulat- 
ing the Bible in China, collected 
by a friend of the Union, per Rev. 
J. Stevens, Agent, 


9.50 


In Foreign Countries. 


Burmah, Lieut. Col. Poole 4.55 ; 
Capt. Wyndham 4.55; Lieut. 
Maud 4.55; Lieut. Burn 4.55; 
Ensign Bloomfield 455; En- 

Robertson 4.55 ; Major Hill 
4.55 ; Capt. Renard 4.55; Capt. 
Geils 2.27 ; Doct. Anderson 2.27 ; 
Lieut. Parry 4.55 ; Lieut. Arnol 
4.55; Lieut. Lennox 2.27 ; Lieut. 
Mackellar 4.55; Rev. F. Mason 
5.91 ; Lieut. J. P. Maud, forsup. 
of Mary Maud, 22.72; for Mrs. 
Mason’s Normal Schoo! at Toun- 
goo, 


Legacies. 
Brookline, N. Fanny McGil- 
veray, per H. A. Daniels, Admr., 
Duxbury, Ms., Mrs. J. W. . 
Erieville, N. ¥., Dr. John G. Good- 
ell, per Maria H. Goodell, Ex., in 


79.66 


$4,633.33 
Total from April Ist to May 3lst, 1854, $9.632.09 


Donations in Clothing and Goods. 


Shipley, 1 box clothing, etc. for 


Mrs. William Ward 16.26 


maps for . E. Kincaid. 
1 box for Kev. J. 8. 
er. 


Reocetven in Jung, 1854. 
Maine. 


H. 4 for German chai 
Rev. J. G. Oncken pels, per 


A friend of missions "4.63 ; Madison, 

Mrs. G. Howell, for the deficiency, 
3; New Sharon, Joseph Bullen, for 
Rangoon Mission, 6; Elliottsville, 


5.00 


Ephraim Drake2; Anna Drake 1; 


800.01 
= 
85.49 
$4,558.72 
200.00 
5.00 
8.00 
ae Boston, Ms., J. A. Dix, 1 box Books 
eee for Mrs.S. J. Smith, 25.00 
a 1 Charlestown, Ms., Mrs. Abby C. 
4 South Gardner, Ms., Young Peo- 
5 \ ple’s Mis. Soc., 1 box clothing 
= etc. for Rev. J. G. Pratt, 17.50 
a East Hamilton, N. Y., Henry and 
a Lillis Newton, 1 box clothing 
ae etc. for Rey. Thomas Allen, 23.34 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1 box Books and 
1229.93 
= 
2 
4 87.00 
— 498.75 
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Monson, William 50 
a friend 50 cts; East Harrington, 
for the deficienc 40.68 


in 
mon. con., per Rev. a Cc. Estes, 
Agent, 2.50 

Oxford Asso. : 8. 8Sch., 
per Rev. H. C.E Agent, 2.00 
Cumberland Asso. : : Brunswick, Main 
st.ch., mon. con., per Rev. H. C. 7.00 
E., Agent, 
Dainariscotta Woolwich, ch., 
per Rev. H.C. E., Agent, 5.00 


Vermont. 
Danville Asso., per Rev. John Alden, 
Agent, 


Massachusetts. 


chapels, ewton 3 
Mise’ Elisa’ Jameson 40; North 


Tumbridee sabbath Howe,” 
mon. con. 6.72; Haverhill, lst ch., 
Geo. A on, tr., mon. con. 100; 
North xbridge, ch. Newell Tyler 
tr.. mon. con. 6; New 
Village, a friend i ; Lowell, lst eh., 
J. A. Brabrook, ult, (ot wh. 122 is 
for German ), t© cons. 
Stephen Carlton M., 
Brookline, ch., D. Sanderson. ’ 
mon. con. 51; North Wrentham’ 
ch. 4.50; Clinton, ch., Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Union 20; Methuen, cb., 
Lewis Gage, tr., city Newton, 
lst ch., mon. con. 614.46 
Wendell Asso., J. L. "Baselnage, tr., 19.00 
Plymouth Ass0., a friend, for the de- 
ficiency, 
Shelburne Falls, ch. 121.83; Coler- 
aine, ch. $3.10; per Rev. John Al- 
den, Agent, 
Worcester, Ist ch. Juv. Miss. Soc., 
to educate three children in Bur- 
mah, 75; Pleasant st. ch., mon. 
con. 14; per Rev. J. Alarich, 90.00 


Boston Lorenz Meler 2; Danvers, 
rd for German c r 
Rey. J. G. Oncken, 


Rhode Island. 


Providence, a friend, for German 
chapels, per Rev. Oncken, 3.00 
Pawtucket, Ist ch. 8. Sch., for the 
sup. of a native 
under the direction of Rev. D. L. 
Brayton, 66; Mrs. 8. F. Savage's 
Juy. Miss. Soc. 8; North Kingston, 
Ast ch., Mrs. Waity Northup, for 


the deficiency, 8; 77.00 
Connecticut. 
“hort Union Asso. : Her 
ch., per Rev. J. Al 
40.00 
H. Hough 100; FE. F. Par- 


melee 5; Tariffville, D. 
10; for Ge 
J. G. Oncken, 


New York. 


New York city, Amity st. ch., Ty, 
Austin, tr., mon. con. 40 
“ae friend ‘to missions,” tor the 
er school at the 
Mos ch. 75 cts; Fe- 
+r Nashville, 
ve Cc. Allison Carmel, ch., 


Donations. 


62.13 


791.89 


80.00 


mon. con. 75.81; Masonville, ch. 
mon. con. 4; Rochester, a lady 5; 

New York city, J. Dawley 200; C. PF. 
Blumberg 10; Fried Maier 
friend 20; Amity st. ch. 156.83; 
Brooklyn, Pierrepont st. ch. 150; 
Mrs. and Mies Quick 2; Buffalo, 
German ch. 30; Hastings, ch. 16.- 
30; Utica, Prof. Tenbrook 6; Bris- 
tol, Rev. Solomon Goodale 10 ; Wil- 
liamsburg, Rev. Dr. Church 1; 
for German chapels, per Rey. J. G. 


Oncken 
ver Asso.: 


Canisteo 
Rev. E. Murdock, per Rev. 8. M. 


Osgood, Agent, 2.00 

Chemung river Asso. : 
Elmira, ch., per Rev. M. O., 
Agent, 38.08 

Monroe Asso. : Rochester, “ from the 
heirs to the Estate of the late Mrs. 
Naomi Wolcott,” of wh. 100 is - 
Elvira A. na 1; 
M., Osden, a friend 1 
dea, 4.183; Fairport, 8 

anh Asso. : Ransomville, ch. 10; 
Akron ch. 8.15; Hartland, ch. 

Wilson, ch. 8.62 ; Somerset, 
ath 25 ots; West Somerset, ch. 
1.50; Royalton, ch. 2.87 ; Newfane, 
ch. 6; Pendleton and Millport, ch. 
8.50; per Rev. 8. M. O., Agent, 34.94 

Ontario Asso. : Phelps, Ist ch. 5; 2d 
ch., Rev. W. Cormac and family 4; 

r Rev. S. M. 0. , Agent, 9.00 

Orleans Asso. : Knowlesville, eb. 87 
cts ; Shelby, ch. 1; Carlton = 
tre, ch. 75 cts; per Rev. 8. 

Agent, 2.12 

Genesee River Age. : Groveand Por- 
tage, ch. 17 ; Burns, ch. 50 cts; 
Castile, ch. 31. 50; Gainsville, ch. 

7.78; Nunda, ch. 1; Pike, ch. 
6.50; West Almond, ch. 10.43; 
per Rev. 8. M. 0., Agent, 74.71 

Livingston Asso. : ” Avon, ch. 2.42 ; 
Dansville, 8. Sch. 7.63 ; Lakeville, 
Mrs. E. Winans 7 ; South Dansville, 
Mrs. Stiles 60 cts ; Mt. Morris, ch. 
22.62; York, ch. 72.50 ; per ‘Rev. 
8.M. 0., Agent, 

Hudson River South Asso. : — 
sie, Central ch. 17; Union 
Morrisania, ch. 1b; Yonkers, 
22.50; per Rev. 0. Dodge, Agent, 57.50 

Asso. : Haif 


Moon, Ist ch. 29; Schodack, ch. 
14.60; Kingston, ch. 17.49; West 
Troy, ch. 8; Hyde Park, ch. 4.75; 
Weat Hillsdale, ch. 8; Sand Lake, 
ch., with other donas. to cons. 
Eunice Arnold Fox L. M., 60; per 
Rev. 0. D. , Agent, 141.84 
Asso. : Half Moon, 24 > 
87.07; L. Gates 2; Eveline Tr 
a3 Jamesville, ch. 21.25 ; Glen ile, 
ch. 6.75; 8. D. Williams 2; Rev. 
M. G. Hodge 5; E. Hewett 25 ; A. 
8. Tiffany 2; Stillwater, 2d "ch. 
51.88 ; Burnt Hills, ch. 16.64; 
Saratoga Springs, ch. 4; Broadal- 
bin, 1; with other to 
cons. M. Brown, Ga. V. 
neg and Mrs. J. Ham- 
mond L. M., per Rev. 0. D. ‘Agent, 174.09 
Washington Union Asso. 
ch. 38.96; Adamsvile, 5; Mrs. 
Spicer, 1; Lakeville, ch. 1 ; Sandy 
Hill, ch.''5; Fort Ann Village, ch. 
6; Galesvilie, ch. 22 Leonard W 
Cronkhite, with ae a donas. to 
cons. hims. L. M., 50; Olive Doan, 
5; Rupert, ch. 6; Glens Falls, ch. 
8; Granville, ch. 5.65 ; Bottskill, 
ch 117.36; to cons. Nathan R. 
Crandall L. M., per Rey. O. D., 
Agent, 270.97 
laerville Asso.: Westerloo, 1st 
ch. 10.50; Berne and Knox, ch. 
4.32 per Rev. 0. D. , Agent, 14.82 


500.25 


112.67 
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Ste; hentown 


Bera hb. 
85; Grafton, eh. 1.75; East Chat- 
eh. 11. Mrs. Rowley 1; 
per Rev. D. 54.93 
Franklin Asso., Masonville, » ch., per 
Rev. 0. D., Agent, 9.00 
Plat Brook, ‘ch. 11-75; Woodstock, 
Rebecca Bishop 2; per Rev. 0.D., 


Agent, 
Hudson River 


Pittsburgh Asso. 
Philadelphia, lst ch., te 
; Brady’s Bend, Welsh 


Altemus 5; J. B 
well 10; coll. at mass meeting 
87.47; Emma Hiller 5; Broad st. 
ch. (“‘ part payment of 600”) 29.08 ; 
Williamsburg, Ist ch. 20; 


coll. 18.52 ; 


B. Williai 


Tllinois. 


Upper Alton, Shurtleff College Mis- 
ama Bible Soe., 6. 
Maple, tr., 7.86; Cordova, 


Donations. 


69.06 
Rouse tr. : ch. 3; Medina, 

ch. 14.48; ‘Westfield, ch. 5; 22 
Huron Asso.: Auburn, ch., mon. con. 


[August, 1854, 


Michigan. 
William 


Missouri, 


St. Louis, 24 ch. 8. Sch., H. N. Ken- 
dall, tr., to onpeert two children 
in Maulmain Normal School to be 
named Samuel C. Davis and Mercy 
B. Card, 


10.00 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


ine, 83.63 ; Long 
Baloomb 4; 


chapel by Rev. J. Davis, 10.64; 
Breton, Thomas 
4; for Sape Breton 


Canada, 


John Lesslie 10 ; Robert Holt 
20; James Logie 4; ‘John White 
10; for German chapels, per Rev. 
J.1G. Oncken, 


44.00 
—85.918.70 


Worcester, Ms. 
Rev. J. Aldrich, Agent, 

New York city, Garrat N. Bleecker 
per Ebenr. Cauldwell, Exr., 


Total from April 1st to June 90th, 1854, $19,072.21. 


Donations in Clothing and Goods. 


James W. Coirverse 


a 5.00 
New York city, Miss M. 
box books, for Rey. M. ye 6.63 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. E. A. White, 
1 box x clothing, ete -» for Rev. EB. 


Nassau, Ist ch. 
3.00 
« 
28.83 
— 8,294.69 Virginia. 
ch. 12; ; as 
New Jersey. Hume'1 Mr. Skinner 10; Mra. 
} ’ 50; Perth and son 1; I. T. Anderson 
5; Miss Bettie Thomas 1; Miss 
German chapels, per Rev. J. @. Alice Thomas 1; Mrs. Dr. Price 
Oncken, 6.50 5; Mre. Mary W. Thomas 6; Miss 
Ella Thomas 6; Mr. Cottrell 
; 5; Ist ch., col. 110.14; eolored ch. 
Pennsylvania. 28.31; 8d ‘ch. 60.16 ; Miss Mary W. 
12.98 Thomas 1; Miss Laara W. 
mas 1; A. M. Bindester 2.50; W. 
fod Philadelphia, Gen. Duncan 10; Mills 1; James Thornes 100; Jos. 
4 D. Coleman 6; Judith B. Booton 
bea Rev. A. Wiberg 25 cents; Rev. 1: hy ve 
eu J. Newton Brown 10; a friend ; Mary Booton 2; German 
H . Sexton ; 
eee Horatio G. Jones 10; Master Camden, Rev. David , for Ger- 
George B. Morse 40 cts.; 10th ch. 
(“in part pledge of 500”) 147; 
iw Mission. 
ville, B. Clapperton 6; for Ger- 
Bray woe per. her. 0. Dodgy Bridget Daniel Palfrey l; & 
Maryland. 
P. Loc : 5; A. F. 
Crane 20; abrother B. 
Mrs. Wileon 80 c. West 
; F. A. Levering, 10; eh. 
36.81; Rev. I. Berg 6; lady, 
x 50 cts.; for German chapels, per 
rer Rev. J. G. Oncken, 218.83 Legacies. 
Washington, E st. ch. M; t. uel Miner, per 
Ist ch., coll. 10.85; hen Dead E. A. Cahoon, Admr., 068.43 
8. C. Lewis 10; for German eha- 
pels, per Rev. J. G. Oncken, 53.99 8.00 
8000.00 
Ohio. N. Y., T. J. Ray, per £0.00 
. M. Osgood, Agent, 
Amity, ch. i nye — 3521. 
Cincinnati, 5th et. ch. 11; 8. 8,521.43 
} 17; Norwalk, ch. 30.06; 8. 8eh., $9,440.12 
for Assam Orphan Scb.,4; Weth- . 
26.18 


